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J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 


THE AMERICAN. ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, ‘Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
Emerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization te promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
Andrews, sec’y.; 131 HE. 23rd St., New York. For adequate public 
employment service; industrial safety and health laws; workmen’s 
compensation; unemployment, old age and health insurance; mater- 
nity protection; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
Fublishes quarterly, ‘‘The American Labor Legislation Review.’ 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
IGAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; ma- 
ternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care ef children of pre- 
school age and school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other eivic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training of men in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— 
Tribune Building, New York. 
-128 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyen L. Butter- 
field, pres.; C. J. Galpin, ex. sec.; E. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports, Hmphasizes 
the human aspects ef country life. Membership, $3. 


-AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Leénna F. 


Cooper, sec’y.; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schoels, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Heme Economics. 1211 Cath- 


edral St,, Baltimore, Ma. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
“national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Feace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur PBeerin Call, Secretary and Editor, 612-614 
Colorado Building, Washingten, D. C 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of ‘AineMean 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Con- 
gress Jacksonville, Florida, November, 1921. 0. F. Lewis, General 
Secretary, 135 Hast 15 street, New York city. is 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Publication free on request, Annual membership dues, $d. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
sound sex educaion, Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
requést. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir, 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
tion Against the Saloon. Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., General uperin- 
tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Asseciate ‘Gen. Superintend. ; 
Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohel- 
ism; and Rev. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
"National Headquarters, Westerville, Ohie. ee B. Wheeler, 
Hsquir e, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 5 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—3270 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schoels; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
‘to publish and distribute pamphlets fer teachers and public healtn 
workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. 


CHILD. WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare preblems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields ef werk with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
With any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
: inl ea children’s werk. C. C. Carstens, Director, 130 B. ei 
St., New Yor 


“COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, to nelp people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage fer recreation and 
‘good citizenship. While Community Service (Incerporated) helps in 
_ erganizing the work, in planning the pregramme and raising the 
- funds, and will, if desired, Serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 


“3 - munity itself, through the cemmunity cemmittee representative of 


_ cemmunity interests, determines policies and assumes complete con~ 
: frol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. Ss. Braucher; sec’y. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL) —305 W. 98th St., 
New York, Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, 
ex. sec’y. Promotes Social Betterment through Religion, Secial_ 
Guba Education and Civie Co-operatien in U, S., Canada and — 

a. 


_ EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
_ Jordan, pres.; Dr. J, “H, Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. GC. Glaser, exec. 
} ‘sec'y, A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
JUS ~ hereditary eencany. and eugenic ‘possibilities, Literature free. 


(FEDERAL COUNCIL OFT 4 THE ct 


(105 Bast 22nd St., New York. 


“affecting the health, well being and education of children, — 


annual meetings, 


Cc 
1CA—Constituted by 30 Protestant— denominations. ‘ 
Macfarland, Rev. S, M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 EB, 22 Ser aC 

Commission on the Church and Social ’Service—Rev. Wo 
Tippy, exec, sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y, 
H. Campbell,- research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian, 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. EB. Gregg, principal; G. SPs Phenix 
pres,; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y-;" Hampton, 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Gove’ 

school. Free illustrated literature. : 


THE INSTITUTE FOR (CRIPPLED AND DISABLED - MEN— 

Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 28rd St., New York. Maintains : 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; make 

limbs and applianices; publishes literature on work for the. 
eapped; gives, advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disab 
persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plang): to ) 
the disabled man. “back on the ‘payroll. as ‘ " 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry Ww. aidl 
secretary; 7@ Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promey r 
intelligent-interést in Socialism among college men ‘and women. 
hual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The Social 
Review.”’ Special rates for students, ~ a 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE Wr OF. 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Sterey, pres.; James Weldon Jeh 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored American’ 
ecemmon rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Meroe POSE. hi 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. ~ 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIE7 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dikcinson, treas.; Vi 
Johnson, sec’y.; 26 West 43rd St., New York. Compesed of nen- 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, = 
women and girls, Nen- sectarian, 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRIS 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of youn, 
men, Student, city, tewn and ceuntry centers; physical and 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding 

lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; empleyment; 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work, — 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Nat 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country.. 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, NA 
Washington, D. C. j ee aces 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, LORSH P. 
Department of Education—Rev.. James H. heya Sec’ 
Bureau of Educatieon—A, C, Monahan, Director. 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and 


A. Lapp. - 4 ge ee 
* Department of Press and Publicity—Director, ‘Justin McG: 
al 


Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams, 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond 
Tixec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. — 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan.— 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. -G- 
» Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. : 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. » 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, t 
Industrial, agricultural investiga’ 
Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes. 
dies health, scheels, recreation, dependency, | delinquency, etc. 
nual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25, and $100; includes sen di 
American Child.” > 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE. ASSOCIATION, INC.— 
Powlison, gen. sec’y,; 76 Fifth Ave., New York, Origina’ 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles an 


ates with educators, public health agencies, and all 
groups in community, city or prplerwage service through 
child welfare compulenk, etc, | : 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL, HYGIENE- 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; As 
Medieal Directers, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr V. V. 
sen; Clifferd W. Beers, sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New Y¥: 
Pamphlets en mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, fe 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses 2) 
educatien, psychiatric secial service, backward children, 
state secieties. ‘‘Mental ‘Hygiene;” duarterly, $2 a year: 


NATIONAL CONE eae OF SOCIAL ‘WORK—Allen- T r 
pres., Boston; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 East 9th St, Cin ne: 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanitar 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes pro 
monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete, _ In 
bureau. Membership, $3. 49th annual meeting, Providence, 
June 1922. Main Divisions and chairmen: 
Children—J. Prentice: Murphy, Philadelphia. 
Delinquents and Cored ae nea ae Boe Phil 
Health—Donald B. Armstrong, M New York. 
Public Agencies and. Tnstitutions—Geonse Se. Wilson, Was 


Ds Cz 
The Family—Frank J. Bruno, Minnea: polis. ea, 
Industrial and Economic Froblems—John Pt erg Yo 
' The Local Community—George C. Bellamy, Clevelan ¥ 
- Mental Hygiene—George A. Hastings, New York. | ih. 
- Organization of Social Forees—C, M. Bookman, ein 
Uniting of Native and_ Borsies ork a America—( 
Committee. a ; a pa 


we 
aa 
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ec’y; Mrs, winter ed Sawer, 3 : 130° E. 22nd St. New 
Objects: To forein infermation, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
ublish. ‘Hiterature— ot mover ent 2 


me FEDERATION oF SETTLEMENTS—Robert - “A. Woods, ~ 
; 20 Union Park, Bosten. Develops broad fermg of comparative 

y and concerted action in city, state and nation, fer meeting the 
nental preblems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher » 
t nes let Noes organization of Bere OUneaG life. ‘ 


IONAL MUNICIPAL” ‘LEAG onenly the maga- 

Wational Municipal Review,’’ containing articles and reports on 

administration and city planning. The League is a clearing 

or infermation en short ballet, city, country, and state govern- 

eionry M. Waite, pres: H. W. Dedse;: sec’ oY ahs (A) Broad- 
‘Dues, $5.00 a [vee : 


me |e NAL ORGANIZATION FOR IBLIC HEALTH ‘NURSING— 
: l lips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave., New York, . 
“To stimulate the extension ef public kealth nursing; to 
Paiandacds ef technique; te maintain a central bureau ef in- 
on. Official ergan, the ‘‘Public Health Nurse,’ subsoriptien 
in. eter.” aos: ea and vrata tees ei ais gare $3.00 


fe — 


, Mer., 130 HE, 22nd St., New York. A cooperative guiid ef secial 
. organized to supply social erganizations with trained per- 
| (no fees) and to work CORBIS MEE ey through scandens for 

| Sema standards, : 


AL. TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370. Seventh Avenue. 
Hatfield, M.D., Managing Directer. Information about 
Neeson, education, institutiens, nursing preblems and_ other ; 
es of tuberculosis work. Headquarters fer the Modern Health apes 
é, publishers ‘‘Journal of the Outdeor Cae “American Review rates 
reulesis’”” and  Onthhy: Bulletin. fen Sa: 


ONAL URBAN LEAGUE—Fer meclal mertice among Negroes. 
ele col et Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle-Jomes, exec, sec’y; 
28 St., New Yerk. HstablHshes cemmittees ef white anda colered 
to werk out community problems, — Trains AeEkO social workers. 


TIONAL: WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE. UNION—Anna f 
x pans. president. Headquarters, 1730 CASS. Avenue, Evanston, 9 
To secure effective enfercement of the Eighteenth Amend- = 
Keg to advance the welfare of the pie eet peeple threugh the 
ents of Child Welfare, Secial Merality, Scientific Temperance 
fruction, Americanization, and other allied fields of endeavor. 
ial publication, aoe Union Signal, a Pe at Headquarters. 


| WOMEN’S TRADE ‘UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
‘pres.; 311 South Ashland Bivd., Chicage, Ill, Stands 
Pe ateeriaant in the werk shep threugh erganization and also 
enactment of protective Fes semen Bares ben _laibicve Of- 
| or; an, “Lite, and Labor,” ths 


CREATION “ASSOCIATION. OF AMERICA 
; "y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York Cly, Play- 
canton eae Soh regen center, aetivities and. admini- 


oat (onan: REPRESENTA Sy EAGUE—To secure repre- 
on for all. C, G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
See $2," entitles to. quarterly” Pe R Review. 


RACE - BETTERMENT ‘FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
e study of the causes ef race degeneracy and means of race 
ement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
e, the Eugenics Registry, and cows courses and various allied 
vit we ELS Kellogg, pres.; B. N Carvers, sec’y. 


ELL “SAGE “FOUNDA: ‘er. ‘the AImprovment ot Living 
s—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E, 22né St., New Yerk. Depart- 
nizat! mn, ‘Child-Helping, Héucation. Statistics, 

Leans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 

brary; sine Highland Divisien. The publicatiens of the 
Sage Foundation offer te the public in practical and inex- 
re form some of the mos Sppertant 7 results ef its werk. Cata- 


7 o 
GEE -INSTITUTE- me institution for the coining of Negro 
an erimen race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
furni } information on all phases of the race problem and 
Moree <ace and methods, Robert -R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
FICHEY, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala, 


‘ “non-commercial “cooperative organ- 
mn ithe tockhelders incorperated under the mem- 
eo ae ‘State. > New York. Robert W. deForest, pres.; 

n M. ft ae geal R. Seager, V. Everit Macy, vice- presidents; 
Kellogg, sec’y-treas. Publishers of The Survey, weekly. 

rik conducted u der the following editorial pratt 
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Joseph K. Hart Dee ah Mew 
Ghia Welfare, Paul Are ‘Benjamin, re 
ia wens Shaw , 

tion | (membership). $10. Soca WY subscription — 
_ New York City. 
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under the act of March 3, 


Welfare Federations 


ONAL SOCIAL. WORKERS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs. Baith Shatto coe poe 


What freedom from Unemployment, 
and drink meant to a representative American city. — f 
The first. comprehensive report on the subject. The | 
study was made at the suggestion of Justice ]- 
Brandeis of the United States Supreme Court. A 
special issue of The Survey. 25 cents. 


‘Do they bring in more money? Raise standards of 
“social service? Increase community interest? Who 
should be members of a Federation board? How 
shall budgets be handled? What are the relations 


_ of Protestant, Catholic and Jewish agenciess? Of — 


local and national associations? Here, in a 16-page 
pamphlet, is a thorough discussion of welfare. 


_ federations and councils of social agencies based on 
- their experience as going concerns. Reprinted from 


the Survey articles by Edward T. Devine. 25 cents 


a copy. » Special rates by the hundred. 


Preguc: The American Spirit in the 
Heart of Europe 


a aX review of the social survey of’ ee City of Bespin 


by the American Y. W.C. A. and an examination 
of Czechoslovak contributions to the world’s store 
of culture. “A sample of applied education in 


- things international which is both interesting and 
significant.” 
- poster by a Czech artist. 


Coverin four colors, teproducing a 
A-special issue of The 


Survey. 25 cents; 


Three Shifts in Steel and the Way Out 


The twelve-hour day in the United States Steel 
plants and its meaning in the work of men, the 


“homes of women, the growth of children. With 


a discussion of the shorter workday in successful 


‘operation in the competing independent plants of 


America and England. Articles by Whiting Wil 
liams, John A. Fitch, S. Adele Shaw. A special issue 
of The Survey. 25 cents. ) 


How to Meet Hard Times 


A summary of the report of the Committee on Un- 
employment appointed by Mayor Mitchel of New 


~ York---how to overcome and prevent abnormal un- 


employment. Edited by Bruno Lasker, who was 
assistant secretary of the committee, and a student 
of unemployment in England and Belgium. Re- 
printed from The Survey. 25 cents. 


Prohibition oe Prosperity 


| = of The SURVEY, 112 E.19 St., N.Y. 


Published semi-monthly by the Survey Associates, ae ee E. 19 St., New York. Price $5.00 yearly. Entered as second-class 
‘York, N. Y., “Acceptance for mailing at a special rate of postage provided 
Section 1103, pet of Octeber 3, S92, ‘authorized en rene 26, 1918. se 


low wages jf 


The following new books are a few of shoae included in an’ ‘exhibition: ahd: sale held by a the” Russell ee Foundaetoue 
connection with the National Conference of Social Work at Milwaukee. cc ps ; 


The Social Case History Re eos By Ada Eliot Sheffield 
A valuable text-book discussing the rationale of case recording and many of its details. It is the latest issue of 
the Social Work Series, edited by Mary E. Richmond. : 277 PP. $1 00 P | 


“The Social Case History, is a new landmark in the profession of bogial case work: No one hereafter can under- | ; 
take case work without first mastering the material and the method put into permanent book form by this book. — 
It does for the case record, and incidentally for certain phases of treatment, what Miss Richmond’s book on Social — 
Diagnosis has done for investigation.”’—The Survey. 


~The Southern Highlander ead His Homeland ye SBy John C. Campbell | 


~ The first book to deal comprehensively with the Southern Highland region as a whole—with its topography, 
oa and resources and with the general living conditions existing there, 400 pp. Illustrated. $3.50 © 


“The first authoritative and cane ibonsiee statement of the real life of the people of the Southern Highlands that a 
has ever been made. John C. Campbell knew more about the Southern Highlands and knew it better than any — 
other human being. This vast acquaintance had been gained during 25 years of travel and other contact with the 


Highland people. He speaks with an authority which no one else can even Beate to assume.”—Berea Citizen. ay A 


Social Conditions In An American City o By Shelby M. ——_ 


~ Gives a picture of social conditions in a representative American city and offers constructive recommendations i i 
tof improving conditions, which carry suggestions for other cities. 439 pp. Illustrated. $2.50 — 


“This survey is one of the classic models of technique in this field of social work ae the volume furnishes an ad- % 
mirable summary.”—Social Hygtene. 2 j 
“Since Abraham Lincoln’s time nothing of quite equal benefit to Springfield has been recorded. It may ae be 
said that these two epochs constitute the high spots in Springfield’s history. ee Melee State Journal. 


Social Workers’ Guide to the Serial Fublications of Representative : 4 
Social Agencies ss By E. M. Rushmore q 


A checklist of the publications of 4,000 institutions and organizations - arranged alphabetically and by subject. a 
Contains a selected list of periodicals of value to social workers. | ii OSS a eS, One 50} 


‘Tt would seem that everything had been done that could be done by the compilers to achieve the threefold service a 
for which the book is planned... . The wonder is, how have librarians and social workers managed without it for } 


a 


so long?”—The Library Journal, , 4 


Traveling Publicity Campaigns ie 
Descriptive of educational “tours by railroad cats, automobiles, and motorcycle, with practical working — sug- 
‘gestions as to advance advertising, program of events for each stop, planning of itineraries, and the followin 
to insure results. : es 68 Os ay oF Illustrated. -$1.50° 8 


By Mary ‘Saath Routeahal q 


“Mrs. Routzahn’s book supplies in an admirably constructive manner a summarized experience of some seventy! 
five educational tours by railroad trains and motor vehicles. Far from being a mere catalogue of historical data — 
—though the appendix contains a valuable reference list of train, trolley, truck and other traveling campaigns— Bi. 
the author has built her material into a well constructed outline study of the subject. The book should be. invalu- — 3 
able to health officials, agricultural educators, and propagandists of- whatever characte rast a Survey. q 


Trends of School Costs ee — By W. Randolph Burgess 


An account and analysis of the increases in the cost of public education in the United States from 1840 to ca 
1920, and an estimate of future costs. Teachers’ salaries compared with the wages of artisans and laborers — 
and with the cost of living. 142 pp. $1.00 


“Trends of School Costs contains a substantial body of interesting and valuable information. ‘The jade numbers 
for teachers’ salaries are an excellent compilation, and the study of boiding costs throws strong light. upon an in-an 
portant ee ”— Journal ah the American Statistical Se Sa ae a 


ee 


_ RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION, PUBLICATION DEPARFANESE 


128 East 22nd Street ers “ee New York, N. YY. : 


THE SURVEY Peat 

PAUL U. KELLOGG, Eprror Snes 

-Associatg Eprtors eee 
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ED semi: -monthly and Coryricut 1921 by Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
Street, New York. Robert W. eBER Ost, Phaser; 

Z, secretary- “treasurer. ae 


his issue, 25 cents a copy; $5 a wears arcien pasties: $L25 ¢ Canadien, 
Changes of» address shouid be mailed us ten days in advance. 
Eas is by check a receipt will be sent only upon request. 


/ERED as second-class matter, March 25, 1909, at the post office, New 

.N. Y., under the act of March Sy 1879. Acceptance for mailing at a 
ies rate of postage sors ie in Section qaDes Act an October 3, 1917, 
Lad on June 26, 1918. 


ILWAUKEE “SCHRECKLICHKEIT” 


ME ‘of the family welfare delegates to the National 
onference of Social Work in Milwaukee had a good 
laugh over a sign in a notary’s window. — Tt read: ‘‘Hunt- 
. pe hie issued here.” 


“WHO Is JOHN i: TIGERT? 


“MYSTERY is by way of being solved; For some 
weeks people have been asking, “Why was Philander 
Pi Claxton relieved of -his position as United States 
issioner of Education?” and ““Who is*John J. Tigert ?” 
; asily discovered that Mr. Tigert had been professor of 
hology in the University of Kentucky, at Lexington. Now, 
, other facts are coming out. Mr. Tigert is a pro- 
‘of Secretary A. B. Fall, in whose: department his own 
located ; and he is one of the most popular members 
he American Legion; “whose candidate for the position 
The legion likes him because he proved himself a 
fellow” in, overseas work during the war, and because 
b ieves that the greatest need in American education, to- 
tis a program of nation-wide “Americanization.” The 
| meaning of the word ‘ po anaatiOn as used by the 
as not yet been made clear. But Mr. Tigert’s first 
uncements on this subject assured the country that he 
ng to “open war on commuxism, bolshevism, social- 
d all forms of government that do not recognize the 
iS of property and the right of genius to its just rewards.” 

so announced that he was going to make large use of 


“ 


ading them broadcast over the country as patriotic pamph- 
When Mr, Tigert’s attention was called to the fact 
good deal of Mr. Hillis’s material has to do with a 
tism” of racial bigotry and financial success, he replied 
thing | has been definitely decided in the matter and 
ing to. proceed" very cautiously.” 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1921 


a rthur P. 


‘tures of the Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis of Brooklyn, 


American Legion, however, believes in striking wai 2 
TOSS Ih Goines from otis Nisin, where the 


No. 15° 


National Education Association has been in ‘session, set forth 
the fact that the legion proposed and the association accepted 
a program under which nation-wide legislation would be 
asked requiring the oath of allegiance from teachers, and 
obliging all teachers in private and public schools to be 


_ American citizens ; making English the only basic language 


of instruction in public, private and parochial schools, ele- 
mentary and high; and providing for the display of the flag 


during school hours and for regular patriotic exercises in the 


schools. In addition, the legion proposed and the association 
accepted the idea of an “educational week” throughout the 
country, and the decorating of school buildings with pictures 
furnished by the legion. tae 

If now we add to these proposals the plan of the legion 
announced «in. May of a survey of the schools of the whole | 
country for the purpose of determining whether the teachers 
of the country can be depended upon to- teach the children 


“Too per cent Americanism’ and the plan to “kick out” any — 


teacher not acceptable to that body, we get a fairly clear 
picture of the program of the legion, which, in turn, may be 
assumed to be the personal program of Commissioner Tigert » 
—even though he is finding it necessary to proceed cautiously 
in carrying it out. 


» CHURCH AND STATE 


TN 188t, the legislature of Pennsylvania appropriated $30,- 

000 for: the support of sectarian charities. “This was the 

beginning. In 1919, the state appropriations for such ob- 
jects had reached the grand total of $2,120,689. In those 
intervening thirty-eight years one legislature had failed to 
make such appropriations, and two such appropriations had 
been vetoed by governors on the ground that they were un- 
constitutional. But with these three exceptions, the period 
shows a steady development of the doctrine and the practice 
of ‘state aid to sectarian objects. 

-Now, however, has come Willis Collins, a tax-payer and 
citizen of Dauphin county, with five suits in equity, brought 
in the Court of Common Pleas of his own county first, and 
directed against State Treasurer Harmon M. Kephart, to re- 
strain him from paying moneys appropriated to five selected — 
institutions, on the ground that these are denominational or 
sectarian institutions and that the constitution specifically for-. 
bids any such payments. These cases were heard and dis- — 
missed in the local courts; whereupon the plaintiff carried 


them to the state supreme court, which handed down its rul- 


ing on July 1, reversing the lower court and the legislative 
and administrative practices of forty years. 


SUMMER ISSUES 


- During July and August the Survey will appear but twice 
a month, The last issue was for July 2; the next issue will 


appear August 1. 


‘LIBERTY AND TRUTH 
A passage from the commencement address delivered 


by Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard Law School, at Smith 
College: 


N its relation to the furthering of civilization, the uni- 
versity is next to the very heart of civilized sociey. Any 
interference with the fullest and freest functioning of the 
university in its own search for truth and in leading the 
youth to seek truth relentlessly and fearlessly is an impeding 
of a vital process of civilization. : 
Jf we say to the university that teacher or student may not 
see clearly but must look at the world through the dark 
glasses of some interest of the moment; if we say to them~ 
that they may not think critically but must adjust their thought 
to that of an uncritical public without; if we say to them 
that their minds must not open but may be no more than 
ajar at the precise angle of the average mind for the time 
being; it we say to them that their judgments must be as 
intolerant as those of the mob mind or the dominant class 
mind for the time being at peril of making no judgments; if 
we say to them that they may discourse of the unreason of 
the past but must not expose the unreason of the present; if 
‘we tell them that they must bow to the fashion of the moment 
‘and put on and off opinions as they put on and off hats and 
‘coats; if we require them to follow in the wake of each 
- popular hysteria and shout with the largest or most deter- 
mined mob for the time being-—if we impose upon them any 
condition whatever but the free and fearless and unremit- 
ting quest for the truth in every field into which the human 
instinct for inquiry leads them, we assume to set bounds 
where God has made men free, we assume to say that 
humanity shall not go forward in its age-long struggle with 
nature and by our mere human fiat to usher in the twilight 
of civilization. S 

There have been twilights of civilizations and they have 
been brought about by these very processes. 

But there has been no twilight of civilization. Neither 
Byzantine emperor nor pope nor king has been strong enough 
to stay the course of inquiry nor to hold the human mind to 
‘a fixed course. Nor may King Demos nor any of those who 

» would rule in his name hope to do so. For the university is 
not the servant of these in their temporal capacity. It is the 
servant of civilization and it speaks not with their voices but 
with the voice of humanity. It looks at things under the — 
aspect of eternity where they look at them in terms of yester- 
day or of today. Its duty is to truth and its highest mission 
is to engage in and to promote that continuous disinterested, 
thoroughgoing search for truth whereby human powers may 
be developed to the utmost of which they are capable. When 
any sort of ruler, temporal or spiritual, political or economic, 
bids it serve anything other than truth or stay its search for 
truth, or accept any version of truth but that to which it is 
led by the best methods of investigation which it may dis- 
cover, the university must say to that ruler: 


“Be it known unto thee, O King, that I will not serve thy 
gods nor worship the golden image which thou has set up.” 


The institutions selected for the purposes of these suits were 
- the Passavant Hospital of Pittsburgh, of the Evangelical 
~ Lutheran Church; Duquesne University of Pittsburgh, of the 
Society of the Holy Ghost, a Catholic society; St. Timothy’s 
Memorial Hospital and House of Mercy of Philadelphia, of 


the Protestant Episcopal Church; the Dubois Hospital, oper- 


ated by the Sisters of Mercy, and the Jewish Hospital of 
Philadelphia. ‘The first of these had been given $27,000 by 
the legislature of 1921; the second $50,000; the fourth $22,- 
500; the fifth $50,000. The third had received $50,000 in 
1919, but seems not to have shared in the state money this 
year. It will be noted that these institutions represent dif-_ 

ferent sects and groups, and they seem to have been selected 


of groups and denominations as possible. 
-The constitution of the state of Pennsylvania provides, 
Article 3, section 18, as follows: as 
No appropriation, except for pensions or gratuities for 
- military services, shall be made for charitable, educational 


for the purpose of making this test.case cover as wide a range 


_ break with the past, the Socialists havi 


SEA ash 


This would seem to be specifi ‘enough to forbid 
Practice as had grown up in the state. But the 
‘the lower courts seem to have been based on the doctr. 
the showing of fact that these defendant instituti 
not, in actual practice, sectarian or denominational 
‘freely opened their doors to all comers and server 
partially, On this point the state supreme court sa 
We have reached the deliberate conclusion that when 
charitable, benevolent or educational establishment is 
- hominational or sectarian” according to the meaning of this 
_as understood by the average man, even though the ins 
tion in question may bestow its benefits on others, and 
-mit those outside the ranks of the sect or denomination — 
volved to take part in its management, -it is nonethe 
sectarian or denominational. institution within the inhib 
of the constitution against state aid. aes a 
On the historic principle’ involved, the court decla 
The history of the development of social and politica 
in America shows a set purpose to divorce, absolutely, ch 
-and state; and this is the real underlying explanation 
provisions, like the one now before us, which appear, i 
form or another, in the constitutions of many American « 
monwealths. The intent of those. provisions was, ani 
fore still is, to forbid the state from giving, either diz 
or indirectly, any recognition to a religious sect or denom 
tion, even in the field of public, charity or education, 
The court holds that the evidence in the case of each | 
five defendant. organizations shows clearly that while all 
_of individuals may be admitted to care or share in the ser 
of the institution; and while in each case, the board of | 
trol may include individuals not of the faith of the org, 
tion itself, yet back of all such boards and back of al 
fessions of non-sectarianism the ultimate control is lo 
the actual sect, itself. ; ; es ei ieee 
The court was loath to make the decision that it t 
down. It said: : oo & toe 
There can be no doubt that all the institutions at ba 
_ worthy charities; but it is. equally clear that they are y 
the inhibited class, as far as state aid is concerned. We 
not write the constitution; but whether agreeing with, 
senting from the rules of public policy thefe announce ; 
_sworn duty is to enforce them. Those who adopted the ™ 
-strictions against appropriating money to sectarian instituti 
must change the rule, if desired, either through an amendm 
to the present constitution or by making a new one; neith 
legislature acting alone nor the courts have power so to 
And again: i een 
_ If constitutions are to command respect and obedience 
- people must know that their courts will constantly endea’ 
interpret them according to the commonly accepted unde1 
ing of the words used therein; and when this rule is 
_ to the facts before us, the result is inevitable. 
Accordingly the decisions appealed from were all 
by the court, the records were remitted to the lowe 
with directions to reinstate the bills in equity and to | 
the restraining orders, the costs of all this litigation 1 
borne by the defendant organizations. — Siesta. 
_ Pennsylvania has been the state where the system o 
grants to private charities has been deepest rooted a 
its abuses have been most flagrant At one stroke a gre 
of institutions have been eliminated from the system. “ 
courses are open: for these institutions individually to ch 
their organization, for them to agitate for a cons 
- amendment, or for the public pinion of the state to 
opportunity to wipe out the system altogether. < 


‘THE SOCIALIST CONVENTION — 
\HE annual convention of the Socialist Pa 1e 
Detroit from June 25 to June 29, was signalized 
' decision of the party-to coopera 
groups seeking similar general ends, T 


x 


~ 5 


ic cooperate with the Socialist Party.” 
e convention refused to join any international. By this 
the American group has kept aloof both from the Com- 
ist International of Moscow and from the world organi- 
tion fostered by the Socialists of Great Britain and of other 
lied countries. ~ Recognition by the United States of the 
sting Russian government was advocated. Reports showed 
the ieee Patty 1 now has ps se Bee 


HE SUN RISES IN BALTIMORE 


\HE claim has been “made that Americans have lost in- 

= terest in principles, having come to the conclusion on 
i any particular case should be fought out and decided “ 

ts own merits.” But this claim seems not to be true. At ae 

the case of the principle of the freedom of the press, the 

timore Sun has gone a very long way in its refusal to con- 

a particular case on its reputed merits, and has definitely 


rticular case that holds for it very many elements of 
Our readers know the story of the suppression — 


stration. Perhaps many, however, were puzzled when 
read, a few days after the postmaster general’s order of 
tion had been promulgated that the Court of my arals 
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of the eileen: rights to the. Call Aone ‘been fully pashin 
aw and the Ae east ‘The - whole question: of the 


{ Beas’ is cai 5 in owe 
istrict of Columbia interprets the laws so as to make that 
r absolute. Newspapers over the country have not liked 
s decision. It seemed the potential end of the freedom of 

press. But. most. of them have not cared (so it seems) 
engage in the fight, since the Call is a Socialist paper, and 
fight seems to be primarily one for freedom of the So- 
t press. 
should be —. ‘out on its own merits. — 


wee 


u m tion that it ony “hee a ae Sroieeaes hold- 
views which, we belieye, are repugnant to those of a 
nase ae of the. American people. The me Sun 


‘It is booed: to the setting up of a6cialtam. in any 
, either peaceably or by force. It has combated the prin- 
i les perce by the Call, and will continue so to do, be- 
¥ oat does, such principles to be unsound... .. as 
he ‘respectability or lack of respectability of that 
[the Call’s] doctrines in~ the estimate of our- 
others has little to da with the case. 

vis Bisté much involved in. ahs case, sekpel is a 


strict Danse me ees is iatlonee to Pena a em 
a have, been set” HP. by ee RRCeeR a doctrine 


oo all Sere we hold against the principles. 
by the Call, its cranky doctrines, its extravagances 
‘raucous bad taste in its advocacy of its pinchbeck 
ion,” — but insisting. on its inalienable right to speak 
, we make this S intrested The Evening Sun, 
epeeetbley weil be mee ne Bee ares ee. to i 


scertaining their strength, dis- 


aging editor of the New York Evening Post said: 


_ dividual in the country.” 


ic amitted itself-to a fight for a most. fundamental principle — 


. New York Call under the Burleson regime and its — 
foration to full rights in the mails under the new ‘Hays ~ 


ar he ourk of Appeals of the 


So far have we come with our doctrine that each | 


encouraging to read Mr. 


I's fund for carrying its case to the Supreme Caure 
calls upon all other American newspapers that be- 
lieve genuinely in free speech and a free press to follow it, 
Especially it calls upon those that are unalterably opposed 
_ to the Call politically and denounce its ideas on every occa- 
sion, The cause involved is the cause of free speech in 
: America. \ 


The Sun has risen in Baltimore! And the light is inthe “ 
in other regions.. On July 5, Charles McD. Puckette, man- 
1 “T think ue 
that in general the fight of the Call in this matter is the fight — 
of every newspaper in the United States. No such power 
as the decision of the District of Columbia court would confer 
upon the postmaster general should be granted to any in- 


ordinary and dangerous and ‘‘would unquestionably work 


great harm in the hands of a bigoted official.” ‘The Tribune, 


unofficially, endorses the action of the papers that are sup- 


porting the Call in its fight. he only paper that has permit- 

ted its dislike of the Call to blind it to its own personal in- 
terest in the matter seems to be the New York Times. 
C. V. Van Anda, managing editor of the Times, is quoted 
by the Call as wondering “whether the Call was trying to 
influence the opinion of the Supreme Court Judges by publish- 
ing comment on the case,” and believing ‘that the supreme 
bench would do its “duty’ anyhow.” : 
To date, no other paper has specifically offered financial 

assistance. After three years of suppression, the Call’s finances 
are desperately low. An effort is being made by the liberal 


“papers of New York to organize-a “Free Press Association 
of America,” 
“the freedom of the press. 


for the purpose of resisting aggression against | 


Bang! 


“EARLY a year after the publication of the report 
of the Interchurch World Movement on the steel 
strike of 1919, the first attempt at any sort of 
official answer by the steel interests is at hand. 
This is a report. by Clayton L. Patterson, secretary of the 
Bureau of Labor of the National Association of Sheet and— 


‘Tin Plate Manufacturers, which was released to the press — 


last Monday. As a matter of fact this report began to be 
privately circulated in December, 1920. 
its contents have been familiar to newspaper. men and in- 
terested persons since early last winter. 
being “released” no one seems to know. Pe eta 
But it comes at an opportune time. It is healthful and 
Patterson’s denunciation of the © 
twelve-hour day in the steel industry just at a time when one 


is beginning to despair of hearing anything constructive from _ 5 


Judge Gary’s committee to investigate the eight-hour day. 
Says Mr. Patterson: 


I am going to say to the manufacturers of steel that if a 

shorter working day is right and humane, and public sentiment 
-has undoubtedly decreed that it is; if the twelve-hour day and 
particularly the seven-day week are prejudicial to the best in- 
terests of the church, the home and the nation, as well as the 
individual, and I believe it is; then as soon as ‘the labor. supply 
of the country will permit, the twelve-hour day and the seven- 
day week must end and public condemnation will be rightfully 
visited upon the head of any manufacturer who refuses ae 
adopt the shorter working day and week. 


‘The change will be fought by many foreign worker Bye 


eR atercon believes, but such a man “must alors himself: to 
American standards.” 


I am not prepared to say at this time [Mr. Patterson con- 
_ tinues] that the eight-hour day is too short nor the ten-hour 
day too long, but I do say that the twelve-hour day is too 
long and the seven-day week indefensible, and strange as it 


. may seem to “the gentlemen who have so severely condemned 


The New York Globe takes the _ 
‘same stand editorially, pointing out that such power is extra- 


Its existence and | 


Just why it is now 


aie steel dey for’ the arses 95 per ce t of the ‘steel manu- 
facturers of the country today are of the same opinion. The 
 twelve-hour day and the seven-day week in the steel industry 
- must and will be abolished because it is inconsistent with 
public opinion, is un-American under present day standards, 
and detrimental to the best interests of the Agee and his 
family. 


This authoritative endorsement of the position taken by 
the Interchurch Report, by the Survey, by the committee of 
stockholders of the United States Steel Corporation. who re- 
ported in 1912, and by every honest and disinterested observer 
who is familiar with the steel industry, is particularly gratify- 

_ ing. It may be pointed out that the time mentioned by Mr. 

Patterson when failure to abolish the twelve-hour day will 

justly bring down public condemnation on the steel manufac- 
eine is, when “the labor supply of the country will 
permit” “i reduction of hours—is now here. With the industry 
operating at from 25 to 30 per cent of capacity, with thousands 
-_ of idle men walking the streets, Mr. Patterson’s appeal for the 
adoption of a shorter work- day is exceptionally timely. 

No one must suppose, however, that this document is in- 
tended to support the Ee eae Report. Quite the con- 
trary. I have picked out this statement because it deals in a 
_ straightforward and honest way with one of the largest in- 
dustrial issues existing before the steel strike and left un- 
. settled by it. 

As for the attack on the report of the Interchurch World 
“Movement, with which most of the 40,000 word statement 
IS concerned, this much is certain: Mr. Patterson felt very 
‘much better after writing it. It is that kind of statement. 
It should have done the writer good and can do no possible 
harm either to the Commission of Inquiry or to the inves- 
tigators who made the studies on which the Interchurch Re- 
port is based. 
ge Ae greater part of Mr. Patterson’s porn is taken up 

- with making it very clear that he disapproves of the inves- 

tigators, of the promoters of the inquiry, of the Interchurch 
“World Movement, and of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, and that he disagrees with the steel 
report. ‘The devastation that he works with his “little list” 
is startling. Professing respect for and confidence in the 
~ Church, he nevertheless almost demolishes that venerable 
‘structure by placing most of its representatives and spokes- 
men under the ban. 

Z His method of analysis may be illustrated by his once: 
- that-Jack- built” treatment of the Industrial Relations Bureau 
of the Interchurch Movement. This bureau appointed the 
Commission’ of Inquiry. Chairman of the commission was 
Bishop McConnell, who is also chairman of the: Methodist 
_ Federation for Social Service; the secretary of the latter is the 

- Rey. Harry F. Ward; Dr. Ward is chairman of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union; Roger Baldwin is secretary of 

- the American Civil Liberties Union; Roger Baldwin “served 

a sentence of one year during the war for violation of the 

- Sedition Act’! The last statement is no farther from the 

- truth than “many other statements in the report. But any- 
one can see how Dr. Ward is tainted by Roger Baldwin, 
-- Bishop McConnell by Ward, the commission by McConnell, 
and therefore the commission’s report. 

With similar relevancy, Mr. Patterson states that the Rev. 
‘F M. Crouch is secretary of the Protestant Episcopal Com- 
mission of Social Service, that he was preceded in this office 
by the Rey. J. Howard Melish, that Dr. Melish in 191 3 told 
the commission that socialism is regarded by some as a “reli- 
_ gious substitute” because the Church was “not sufficiently 
_ obedient to the teachings of Jesus.” To Mr. Patterson this 
Is significant. He is pitilessly logical. -‘“No doubt,” he con- 
a “Sepresentatives of this commission were present” 
when the decision was made to investigate the steel strike. 

_ The report as a whole is interesting. But what a hard 
‘ nut to crack that Interchurch Report is! 


-Joun A.: Freon. 


separate conference is meant to scuttle the J Bak. 


HE State Doves node ‘Sunday 
- July 10, that President Harding “has app 
with niforel but definite inquiries .. . 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan to ascertain WwW 
it would be agreeable to them to take part in a confe 
on this subject to be held in Washington.” 
The announcement very significantly added: 


It is manifest that the question of limitation of armame! 
has a close relation to Pacific and Far Eastern problems, 
the President has suggested that the powers especially 
terested in these problems should undertake in conne 
with this conference the consideration of all matters bearin 
upon their solution with a view to reaching a ‘common unde! 
standing with respect to principles and policies in the Far 


mee ti 
ps, but, 
of 0 
This statement of policy. will be hailed by all* | a 
earnestly desiring-genuine international understanding. — i 
form of the President’s announcement indicates that prelime \ii \'. 
inary inquiries have already been made and that the f tion 
powers concerned have informally agreed to the propo they 
conference. The President has gone far beyond t Be 
gestion embodied in the Borah resolution, in including | i 
and Italy in the parley and the dicmosion of land as a 
as naval armament. But, what is even more significan | Tie! 
has had the statesmanship to see and the courage to acknowl |)" 
edge publicly the intimate relationship between the whole: 
question of reducing armament burdens and’ the solution Of yp 
the admittedly critical problems of the. Far East. — mc 
It may be urged that the scope proposed for this con: 
ence is so broad that it will be futile. It by no means follc 
that because the conference is not limited to the three nz 
powers, the conferees may not, if the discussions warrar 
decide to limit their decisions to naval armament merel 
In any event, it will not be ‘disadvantageous to have © 
opportunity offered for a frank round-table discussion of 1 
burdens of land armament as well. It is possible, if 
probable, that both Japan and France may welcome an 
cuse to reduce their very large land forces. 
Likewise, it may be said that this is a mere subbert ef. 
avoid formal participation in the League of Nations or 
it Is even intended as a means of weakening the influe: 
the league, particularly since the conference might be 
at approximately the time of the meeting of the second Le 
of Nations Assembly in September. ‘This objection se 
me both unjustified and ungenerous. ‘The League of 
tions, if it is worthy of the name, will not be weakened 
any ‘such attempt to remove by international confe 
serious causes of friction between the great powers. Ad 
tedly, the league would gain prestige if our government 
itself in a position to participate actively in the league 
forts at limitation of armament. But since politica 
igencies here do not, in the judgment of the Presiden 
the secretary of state, admit of this action, there can 
justification for the suggestion that their proposal 


ago, the center of arid interest - ie 43 eke Have 
many of the most serious causes of international fri 
now lies in the Pacific. If out of this conference comes 
solution of the problems punch have not ‘only embit 


Japan aa ourselves, and, we might 4ad, between oursel 

and Great Britain, we shall have indeed made eri 
progress toward general international good-will. — e 
clusion of China in the discussions touching problems in W 
she is vitally interested is'at once an evidence of goo 
on the part of the other powers and an augury. of st 
the conference. : 


4 
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ATIONAL agencies for the promotion of social 


identical, interest in the federation movement. The 
very term “national agencies” covers activities 
differ not only, like the local agencies, in their specific 
ms, but, even more. widely than the local agencies, in their 
nod organization and its relation to their means of finan- 
(eats The American Red Cross has its annual roll 


y of American citizens. The National Tuberculosis As- 
ation has its seal sale, through which it desires to reach 


against the white plague. The Boy Scouts have a pro- 
am in which they wish to enlist all boys of appropriate age. 
he Y. M. C. A. has perhaps the hardest question to settle 
& connection with. federation. It is national and interna- 
Jional, but its local branches are largely autonomous. It. is 
‘otestant and evangelical but not sectarian. It is education- 
recreational, and. religious. Although dificult to clas- 
there is no doubt of its eligibility to membership in a 
| aaa of social agencies. 
lirection and is typical. ‘The association has a large and 
| yal constituency. 
and has nothing to do with the present one except that 
ility to any one agency may sometimes be so strong as to 
‘ecome an appreciable factor in the general financial cam- 
ign. These loyal constitu its of the Y. M.C. A. provide not 

inly current funds but 1 new edlditiee and equipment. They 
re beginning to leave legacies. Probably the association 


ge while the testators live. ! 
e this constituency transferred to a federation of all the 
ial. agencies, secular and religious, Protestant, Jewish, and 
itholic ? Even if the federation furnishes the amount required 
present annual needs, is there any assurance of permanen- 
? Is there a suitable margin for growth? Is there not a cer- 
ainty of loss if the intense personal loyalty to the association 
lerged in a more vague and diffused interest in the com- 
unity? ‘These are serious considerations. ‘They may arise 
a the case of other agencies but they have in fact arisen most: 
istently and have found most articulate expression in the 
of the association. 


ecretaries of the Y. M. C. A. in the cities which, like 
leveland and Detroit, have had most experience with 
int financial campaigns, that such considerations are relics 
f an institutional partisanship, of a sectarian provincial 
view. The institution exists to foster the general good. It 
hould defend its claims in a reasonable, fair, and public 
presentation, and in comparison with claims for support from 
other agencies which also exist for the good of society. When 


instead of the intermediate object of loyalty, devotion 


eae 

the last of a leavin of. four articles on Welfare Federations. The first, 
w Not to Do It: Philadelphia, appeared in the Survey for May 14; the 
ond, The Spirit of the Mid-West: Louisville, in the Survey for May 28; 


aah Where It Works: ‘Cleveland and Detroit, in the Survey for June 18. 


welfare have a common, _although not altogether 


in which it desires to enlist as nearly as possible the whole 


the people in order to keep alive their interest in the cru-_ 


-ciations are dealing with controversial subjects. 
The’ difficulty arises in.another | 


It has critics also, but that is another 


activities certain objects which are generally popular. 


beneficiary i in many wills already drawn, but subject to Y- W. C. A. has also of late attracted to itself the enviable 


Can the Y. M. C. A. afford 


There are none who have seen more clearly than We general 


€ institution becomes the end instead of the instrument, the _ 


/ welrare Federations a 
Tne National  cresset Genera Considerations 
ie ce By Edward T. Devine 


and Carl seiasny. it defeats its end. Associations for civic, 


‘religious, and charitable purposes above all. others need to 


_keep clearly before their members that individual welfare and 
the common welfare are their only excuse for bein 


g. They | 
must therefore confer together and work together in the ine 
terests of individuals and the interests of the common good; 
else they will waste their resources and may even thwart 
other. and perhaps better projects than their own. If there 


‘is a conflict of loyalties, the larger loyalty, ‘the one which 


subordinates the particular institution or agency to the cen- 
tral idea of a high standard of life in the community as a. 
whole, must prevail. us 

The National Corisumers’ League and he National Child 
Labor Committee present more simply one of the problems _ 


which will have to be faced if the local welfare federations 
are to continue to occupy the strong position which they 
have attained in a few cities and if the movement is to be- 


‘These two and several other national asso- 
The evils 
which they attack have apologists and defenders. The re- 
forms which they advocate cannot be carried through without — 
angry opposition: ‘They are obliged to insist on the duty of | 
the state to protect certain workers from practices which - 
are profitable to individual employers, and even to parents. 
‘Their programs may run counter to the general philosophy 


come general. 


‘of some very good citizens who have no selfish private interest 
at stake. 


Of course, these two bodies do not have identical 
programs and either or both of them may include in their 


The 


kind of hostility to which I refer an might equally be ne 
to point the issue. 

Are the welfare federations to oe themselves as repre- 
senting only the majority sentiment in deciding which organi- 


‘zations are to be included in their plans for the joint raising 


of funds or should they make provision also for organizations 
which in the nature of the case would be supported only by a 
minority? The question may equally arise in connection 
with some local agencies—as it did in Cincinnati during the 
war in connection with an Americanization house whose head 
worker was of foreign birth and was for this reason, in the 
rather absurd opinion of some possible contributors, disquali- 
fied to teach Americanization. The Council of Social Agen- 
cies after investigation held that the work of the settlement 
was such as to justify including it; but in the more famous 
case of the Social Unit, the council decided for exclusion, _ ‘ 
having ample. evidence that to include it would endanger the 
whole campaign of the welfare agencies. 
It would seem as if the only basis on which Jewish, Catho- 
lic or Protestant institutions of social welfare can be assured 


-of permanent support in any plan of community organization 


is that under which all recognized forms of social work are 
included. If religious differences can thus be reconciled for 


“purposes of a joint appeal for philanthropic activities—and 


experience has shown that this is quite possible—why should 
permanent unity of community endeavor be threatened by 
differences on economic or. industrial questions? If any agen- 
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i Gesare excluded for such: ressons they mall deel, compelled” Gi 


not only to make their appeal independently but to give as a 
reason for seeking independent support that the local federa- 
tion, or the controlling element in it, is opposed to their pro- 
gram. This might from the point af view of an aggressive 
propagandist body become an actual asset. It might advertise 
their cause, and give it a hearing. From the point of view 
5 of those who believe that there is a common civic concern 
for the social welfare to which appeal can always be made, 
_. which needs only to be enlightened, informed, aroused, and 
self-directed when thus alert and informed, it would seem 
to be unfortunate. 
Organizations that have legislative programs, ‘and indeed 
all that aim to modify public opinion, have need of members, 
of a constituency, as well as of money. In the case of the 
Red Cross the Cleveland Welfare Federation adopted the 
- plan of enrolling all contributors in that body, considering 

the first dollar as given for Red Cross membership. ‘This 
may have corresponded fairly well to the wishes of contribu- 
tors at the time when the first joint appeal which included 
the Red Cross was made; but it is obviously arbitrary and 
indefensible whenever there are those who do not wish to 
belong to the Red Cross or who prefer that this particular 
“contribution should be used for some other purpose—and it 
_is evidently not applicable to other organizations. Some con- 
A tributors give only one dollar; of five dollar gifts it is 
an arbitrary assignment of 20 per cent. ‘The Cincinnati poli- 


tors to specify to what agencies their gifts are to be applied 
and in what proportions—might solve this difficulty, provided 

each agency is supplied with a list of those who have thus 
expressed a desire to be regarded as contributing to its sup- 
port, and provided contributors specify also the agencies which 
they do not wish to help. 

An unofficial consensus of opinion on the part of the ex- 
ecutives of a number of national social and civic agencies is 
found in a circular letter which at their request was sent by 
the National Information Bureau in April of this year to 
such of the federations as are members of the bureau. This 
was summarized in two resolutions: 


That a proposal be made to community funds and ‘financial 
. federations that these funds and federations undertake to edu- 
‘cate their citizens as to the claim of national agencies for 
i atranete local support. 
That these federations be asked (a) to leave the way open, 
is national organizations having proper claims to get their 
own support with the federations’ cordial cooperation; or (b) 
to include adequate support in their own budgets for such na- 
~ tional organizations as make application therefor. 
‘These propositions are evidently only a starting point for 
- discussion. ‘They seem to indicate that the national bodies 
é now recognize that the welfare federations must be dealt with 
ya “realistically as “going concerns.’ ‘They recognize the wis- 
dom if not the necessity of making a combined approach to 
_ the federations on a basis of good faith and sesking their co- 
~ operation. They imply an expectation that the spirit of those 
who are managing the community fund is as national as their 
own; that their public spirit is not exclusively local. This is 
gratifying and on the whole justified, in spite of the narrow- 
ness and abuse of power by local federations in a few well 
established instances. 
_ The welfare fedérations have fine far adopted no uniform 
: - general policy in the matter of including the national agen- 
cies. Some support local agencies exclusively and these usu- 
ly. include any local branches of national agencies which 
function in the community where the federation exists. Some 
ederations, while not including the support of national agen- 


cy of encouraging designations—that is urging all contribu-— 


‘deter have eonsieeel uae poe upon the appeal. of 


local federation has to consider of course not only the me 


‘own citizens. 


sponsible for the use of funds raised by the federation ¢ 


national bodies, and included them in their campaign on. 
same basis as if they were local agencies. In this ‘case | 


of the cause, but also the question as to what part of | 
burden of supporting it can properly be apportioned ‘to th 
Still a different question arises when an 
terprise, such as a southern school for. Negroes or a west 
Indian mission, seeks support from a federation in a dist) 
city but does not profess.to be national in any other se 

In deciding which national or non-resident agencies to. 
clude and for what amounts respectively, the welfare fede 
tions have naturally followed different procedures accord, 
to their own notions of propriety. They have sometime | 
lowed a local branch or affiliated body to include in its bi 
get some allowance for the national body with which it 


associated. ‘They have sometimes, in the case of a natioip 
body which does not have a local branch, asked that ap 
should be created some local group which could be held 


for cooperation in general. They have sometimes req 
that the national body should furnish evidence .of local 
terest by first securing a certain sum of money or a li 
members in the community, after which an application 
inclusion. in the common budget would be considered. 
the informal resolutions of the national executives, all 
may be considered preliminary jockeying for position > 
the time for deciding on some plan for permanent cooperat 
is close at hand. 

The National Child Labor Committee, like other age 
which see both the difficulties and the opportunities involy 
has been giving this subject special attention. T quote | 
paragraphs from its’ acting membership secretary, suggi 
a whole-hearted sort of cooperation which might take p! 
between a welfare federation and a national’ Soke 
which has no local chapters or committees: 


In general, our attitude toward them should be one of close 
possible cooperation. ‘The people of the city form their federa= |! 
tion to avoid repeated appeals for money, and we should respect 
absolutely their attempt at efficient giving. We should _ 
proach the federations with the feeling that we can help | 
as well as with the hope that they will help us. 


It is very important, however, that we shall approach. them 
knowing that the time will come when the community budgs 
system of giving will be generally, accepted. We must recog: 
nize in doing this that “charity begins at‘home,” and that ou: 
approach to them must necessarily be one of education alon; 
the line of responsibility for nation-wide social activities. 


_ Long before the local campaign begins we should pres 
our case in writing to the board of directors of the federation, 
We should ask them for consideration when their budget is 
framed, and should accompany our request with a comprehen- 
sive statement of what our organization stands for, what i 
has accomplished and what it hopes to accomplish in the futu 
We should offer to send a staff representative, | if necessary, t 
present our work and our plan for cooperating with the federa- 
tion at the time of their campaign, a ia 


If we want this sort of cooperation at all we \houkde go 
it thoroughly. We should have a representative on the grout < 
during the entire week of the drive, presenting our work with 
the same sort of enthusiasm and efficiency that the local orge 
zations are using. In my estimation the most important th 
in this connection is that we should closely conform with 

local methods of conducting the campaign. If the fede 
begins the drive with a parade, each local organization p 
_ widing a float, we should have some sort of float. If te 
the whole week each local organization is given the « 
tunity to exhibit its work in the window 
should have some sort of display, and we 
possible attempt to PARES it as- attractive» an 
as Paribiss : i 


"al 

nt to do Uvarihitig: 1 Aves could 
‘successful, making speeches when 
“factories if they have an indus- 
ee Gorcne in the iecos, of the executives when neces- 
ry, and doing everything within my power to convince the 
| Tocal people that the national agencies are making no attempt 
take from local charities what rightfully belongs there, but 

they are hoping to broaden the whole scheme of business- 
like budget making and concentrated publicity to the extent 
ee ey can easily give a. splendid appropriation to national 


of this would take a great deal of time, but I feel certain 
the results would warrant employing a staff member whose 
‘(o§|/ full time, during the season when appropriations are made 
campaigns | are waged, should be given to this work. 


ohn R. Shillady, of the National Consumers’ League has 
cpre sed the opinion that the time is ripe for an analysis of 
¢ support of national agencies both by localties, looking to 
sreading of support over larger areas, and by sources, in- 
ual, federation, and foundation. 
not only social and civic bodies but also educational 
religious institutions. ‘The movement for community 
ts or foundations, such as already exist in many cities 
means of consolidating legacies and other individual gifts 
roa permanent community trust, and the plan for a 
rm public trust for charitable purposes, have already at- 
the lively, not to say alarmed interest of national and 
. national bodies which have been accustomed to receive 
jus ts from: all parts: of the country. ‘There i is an intimate 


emphasized. is both instances ‘the ee is ah those 
have the national or world view—and they are apt to 
ound abi the leaders i in the community movements— 


nord openly which the federation -move- 
Holhe 


ional praie e Pires into the En tine of the 
ional agencies in selected cities will give an early oppor- 
0 open Be, certain aspects of their financial support. 


ie de toa ae) ane ‘ealing ers so eats aad con- 
ersial a subject, I can hardly hope even that all its sins 
ze) eas class. I he hot cae for example, why 
g 


Elen 


\ unemployment, the society’s budget, approved months before, — 


Such a study might . 


| e aaah interest bs the community. ‘In. both cases there 
grave danger that, iAasional a world interests may be’ 


the National Cash Register and the airplane. 


in Denver adopted portions of it, the latter with due acknowl- 
: cunement, 


agencies, aay of the institutional type—has attempted to 
interfere very seriously with the proper organization and — 


management of the work of the Associated Charities; that 


the federation has issued orders which the society has refused — 


to carry out; that the federation has directed the society to. 


lay off workers and forbidden it to make increases in salaries; 
that notwithstanding increased demands for relief caused by 


has been decreed to be unalterable. I have had no oppor- _ 
tunity to investigate these charges on the ground and refer — 
to them only to say that it is to be hoped that no federation — 
will long endure which practices such “strong-arm” methods. 
Whether they have prevailed in Erie or not they are con- 
ceivable and aré among the risks in any federation which as- 
sumes the financial function. The constituent bodies are not 


‘without their defenses, as the experience of Erie itself shows. 
Even those who find themselves in the minority, or standing 


alone, as exponents of-ideas which they can defend, can al- 
ways carry their appeal to the public.. Federation creates a _ 
favorable atmosphere for entertaining such appeals. 

Of the two outstanding types—a federation of givers and — 


a federation of agencies—the latter is less likely to develop 


the big stick attitude; but no form of organization will afford 
complete security. Very much depends upon the standards — 
and the spirit of the agencies which are federated. If their — 
spirit is narrow and bourbon, if their morale is low, then the _ 
spirit and morale of any coteal body which they create— | 
whether it be a council of social agencies or a federation ex- 
ercising financial functions—will be likely to correspond. For- 
tunately, the managers and officers of the leading federations 
have been showing increasing appreciation of trained service, — 
of adequate compensation for expert workers, of standards — 
objectively measured and tested, of searching studies into the » 
causes of poverty, of educational as distinct from palliative re- _ 
lief, of an aroused and enlightened public opinion as a con- 
stant support to the work of the social agencies. The federa- 
tions should be judged by their success in attaining or ap- 


-proaching these and similar objectives, not alone or mainly 


by their success in raising money. ‘The actual present form 
of organization of all the principal federations has been great- _ 


ly influenced if not determined by accident—local and tem-— : 


porary—and it would be the height of folly for a new com- 
munity to copy any such accidental features as for example _ 
the relation between the Community Union and the Com- — 
munity Fund in Detroit. ek 
Dayton, O., has something to teach other cities in regard 
the technique of publicity, as might be expected of the city of 
The Dayton 
plan contemplates a trinity: financial federation; council of — 
social agencies; and community council. Seven labor unions — 
have joined the Bureau of Community Service, which is the 
name of the federation in Dayton. It is the “newspaper,” — 
however, published at intervals to inform the people about the 
work of the agencies, which most completely reflects the, 
unique Dayton spirit. oa 
St. Paul, Minn., has a “Community Chest Inc.” vehi 
has some merits although its form of organization is one _ 


which can hardly be recommended to other cities. The ON 
port of the joint committee of the St. Paul Association and 
the Central Council of Welfare Agencies which led to the 


creation of the Community Chest stated the problem so con- 
vincingly that subsequent reports both in Philadelphia and ae 


In St Feu as in. Grand Rapids, the theory is that the 


, 


. however, 


the managers of the chest. 
acting only for the agencies to be financed, the effort would 
have been more likely to be successful. There is no prohi- 
_ bition in the Articles of Incorporation against paid social 


oh oe 
 embraces'a regular financial audit of the various organizations 


tice of the financial federations. 


have sufficient reason to be familiar. 


" nuisance. 


a Comunity Chest should be analy representative ot core 


tributors and of the social service agencies, 
differently applied. The St. 


The theory is, 


It is 
not surprising that the Trades and Labor Assembly, when 
its president was elected to the board of managers, took up 
the question as to whether it should thus indirectly endorse 


the chest, and after an investigation by a special committee 


and several debates, decided by a divided vote to withhold 
endorsement. This meant not only that the president of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly must decline to serve on the 
board but also that the secretary should withdraw from the 
budget committee on which he had been serving for several 
months. The merits and demerits of federation of welfare 
agencies and of the chest plan of raising funds did not enter 
as a determining factor into this decision. ‘The reason for 
the attitude of labor was that several members of the chest 
were active in the Citizens’ Alliance which is conducting the 
“open shop” campaign. It would be extraordinary if a board 
of thirteen members, six of whom are chosen by a single com- 


mercial organization, even one as representative as the St. 
- Paul Association, should be satisfactory to labor, especially 
in a time when there are such sharp conflicts of interests and 
"views as are revealed by the present “open shop’? movement. 


That the cooperation of labor was sought reflects credit on 
If it had been understood to be 


workers serving on the board of directors. 
The St. Paul Chest takes pride in its low administrative 
expenses, which for the first year amounted approximately 
to $40, ooo or little more than a dollar apiece for its 38,000 
Its auditing department is highly developed. This 


for which it raises funds, following the usual excellent prac- 
But in addition, each report 
analyzes rather more fully than is customary the business 


operations of each department of the institutions, arriving at 
such facts as per capita costs, amounts properly chargeable 
to overhead, losses in revenue producing departments, etc. 
In nearly every agency examined, the auditors have suggested 
_ improyements, not only in accounting methods, but in business 


and administrative methods. ‘This at once suggests another 
danger with which social workers in administrative positions 
Within their own pro- 


vince, auditors are most useful. When, assuming a wisdom 


' which they do not possess, they undertake to legislate or to 


make executive decisions, they may become an intolerable 


the auditors have such responsibilities they are either shirking 


m ther own duties or exaggerating those of the expert. 


Probably the most obvious and serious of all of our omis- 
‘sions thus far has been in reference to the Cincinnati Council 


_ of Social Agencies and its allied Community Chest, which 
belong in effect with Cleveland and Detroit as most fully il- 
-lustrating the successful operation of the federation idea. It 


is appropriate to end with Cincinnati, where under the most 
adverse business conditions, there has been brought to a close, 
~since these articles were begun, a typical and successful cam- 


_paign for $1,750,000. There are 60,000 contributors. Over 


six. thousand volunteer ion took: ere in the cam 


Paul Association 
(chamber of commerce) elects six of thirteen managers, the 
- social agencies six, and one is appointed by the mayor. 


only friendly but enthusiastic advocates of it. 


When the executives of the agencies assume that - 


‘Never before, even in war times, has the community respond 
ed more freely or with more enthusiasm than it responde}} 
‘to this year’s appeal for the charitable work of the city an| 
county. The Cincinnati policy of encouraging specific desig 
nations has proved its soundness and wisdom ‘at least for of j 
city. Practically all of the local organizations are now m 
bers of the Community Chest. All of them appear to be no 
At the fina 
rally over one thousand people—all the hotel could accommo} 
date—met at a banquet to receive final reports of the distric| 
chairmen. Every team, to revert to war vocabulary, wen} Sith | 
over the top. The various chairmen and their. workers ar‘ 
now perfecting a more permanent organization, having ip 
view not only financial support for the agencies but so c 
ordinating and developing their activities as to promote tl 
general welfare of the community. 
In Cleveland, partly because of Mr. Kinsley ee | 
for child welfare, the federation has. especially emphasizec mt 
various aspects of child-caring. In Cincinnati, partly per, i 
haps because of the pre-occupation of the Social Unit at 
the subject while it was actively at work in the Mohawk 
Brighton district, but also because of Mr. Bookman’s’ appre 
ciation of its importance and because of the activity of sever 
public and voluntary local agencies, public health. has beak 
in the forefront of the advance of recent years. However) 
children’s agencies, recreational agencies, organizations deal 
ing with family standards of living and with the correc 
of bad social conditions have made perceptible progress wi 
the enlarged resources and the more vigorous backing wh 
the Council of Social Agencies has supplied. ‘There is < 
obvious community consciousness in Cincinnati which durin 
the last winter showed itself in a satisfactory handling of t 
difficult emergency presented by the lack of employment. © 
The Council of Social Agencies in St. Louis has appointed 
as its new executive Elwood Street; ‘until now secretary 
the Louisville Welfare League. The Chicago Council’ 
Social Agencies has secured funds for a full time executive 
and is calling Wilfred S. Reynolds to the position. Fo 
several months Boston has had such a council with Robe 
Kelso as its-secretary. New York alone among the larg 
cities is wholly without either a council or a federation; eith 
a community fund or machinery for developing a community 
program, iq 
This study has not ees the work of the vondibaee | 
Faunce in Boston, Chicago or St. Louis. The time duri 
which any council has had an executive and staff at its dis 
“posal has been too short to permit much more than the formu 
lation of plans and ideas, and the present study has intende 
to-report achievement rather than programs; the analysis o 
forms of organization has been from the point of view of thea 
practical working. ‘That a democratic and educational spir ri 
is of more importance than administrative machinery 1 
to be taken for granted; but that machinery is also worthy of |i) 
consideration is evident from the recent history of welfare if 
federations. The ultimate test of a welfare federation is not-1 
the amount of money which it collects, nor in the number of it 
contributors, nor in the degree of immunity which it may give 
from annoying drives; but in the number of well informeé 
and well disposed citizens whom it discovers and associate 
for the purpose of doing what they can to secure a good lift 
for themselves and their neighbors. \ a 


i 
iW 


§ I travelled east fois Milwaukee, through reaches 
of golden grain rippling in the sun, past trim green 
and white farmhouses, deep woods and cities teem- 
ing with activity, the Forty-Eighth National Con- 
ice of Social Work gradually assumed its proportions. 
‘now. as I write its place in the general scheme of things 
$ with a sudden jolt: Well-nigh _ a hundred thousand 
| and women huddled in'a huge yellow bowl have been 
shing two men battle for the heavyweight championship 
le world. 

1 sharp contrast were : the meetings held in that auditorium 
Jwaukee where hundreds of eager men and women 
d with some of the problems confronting present- 
ie There was, for instance, the. opening session. 


‘ 


Rich remains as one of the outstanding i inpressions of the 
There was a hush as the president of the conference, 
T. Burns, in thoughtful, balanced speech struck the note 
to recur again and again throughout the sessions. 
story of the child standing upon the table beside its father 
. plea for building upon the past and building surely for 
uture. “See,” said the 
“YT am taller than you, 
’ Mr. Burns was in- 
ted in the great ground- 
“ils of social action, in 
Nic social laws, as he 
L them. He played | Vick-PRESIDENTS | 
riety of ‘figures upon | j 
central theme, . thus . 
ging into. relief the AACA esheets 
we have come Lt ee 
a to be interested in 
: sthing more than me- 
; in forms and de- 
in ‘method and tech- 
. “If we are to have 
organic relation to social 
ress we must under- | 
‘social laws as the | 
mer studies every factor 
seed and soil.” “The de- 


is for the organic — 
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ingham, Mass. 


Burns 
a brilliant address up-. 
1¢ organization of rural | 
forces, stressed the in- 
ice «6of =the” country 
i Shik: he stated, is 
assing, through. averi- | 
renaissance. All social 
ms are human prob- | 
ry Professor Lindemann 
but he declared that 
al forces of our time 
ynamic | ‘and too 
duce laws. There 
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er upon the soil of America who is more important than — 
the farm. The need for this new farmer was illustrated by 
a speaker at one of the later sessions who told about a group — 
of country boys who were being trained for rural life through’ 

their high school courses. All of them when questioned, how- 


ever, said that they were not going back to the farm. One 


youngster was asked the reason. “Well,” he drawled, 
is too short to spend half of it under a cow.” 

The conference itself was like a ten-ring circus all under 
one huge, billowing tent. The auditorium was the tent, with 
its main hall for the evening meetings, its other halls seating 
as many as a thousand people for the section meetings, its 
large adjoining room with tables for the kindred groups, its 
ample registration facilities, and, swinging around the cir- 
cumference, for all the world like animal cages, the booths 
It was essentially a human group, earnest to get 
at the business in hand, but with a ready quip at the heat— 
“the melting pot,’ Otto Davis termed the auditorium—or at 
the poor acoustic properties of some of the halls. These folks 
had come almost literally from the seven seas to exchange 
ideas and gather inspiration: Here a wisp of a woman with a 
shawl about her shoulders 
hoping to-get something to 
take back to her boys and 
girls in the mountains; there 
a group of college girls, 
note-book in hand, button- 
holing celebrities, thrilled 
their first conference; 
here a southern community 
leader gathering material for 
the ten articles she was to 
write for a Birmingham 
newspaper; there a confer- 
ence veteran and a distin- — 
guished psychiatrist, _ice- 
cream sandwiches in hand, 
laughing and chatting with 
a changing group. It wore 
the democratic air of the 
circus. Anyone was free to 
talk to anyone else. Perhaps 
it was the heat, perhaps it 
was the poor hearing quali- — 
ties of some of the halls, 
perhaps it was the fact that 
everything was under, one 
tent, but there was: also a 
restlessness, a dipping into 
this meeting and that, and 
a constant milling’ around. © 
This was in spite of the fact 
that the conference was ex- — 
ceedingly well - managed, — 
and the 


“life 


Louis 


to their guests. Speakers of- 
ten found it 
speak rather than to read 
their papers, and to shorten 
them to crispness. ‘To be 

sure, where something origi- 
nal or especially challenging 
was presented the audience 
remained to the last word 
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Milwaukee hosts — 
showed a hundred courtesies 


necessary to — 


ROBERT W. KELSO, PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Mr. Kelso is secretary of the Boston Council of Social 
Agencies 


of discussion. This was true for instance, of the papers given by 
_ Hastings H. Hart, How to Leave $25,000 to $1,000,000 and 
Do It Wisely, and by Cyrus F. Stimson entitled Main Street 
—What is the Great Need of American Communities To-Day ? 
_ There were also many individual conferences, partly be- 
cause of the tables set up like so many side-shows by the 
kindred organizations. In the galleries around the room 
ne people gathered in knots of two’s and three’s. Snatches of 
conversation would drift down: 
you get your children’s code.” 
social work is a profession?” ‘What does the visiting teacher 
do in your schools?” It is this opportunity to exchange views 
with specialists from all parts of the country which gives the. 
conferences their particular value to those who are conference- 
broken and who have certain definite things to learn. 
Though Milwaukee did not offer the romantic cnarm of: 
‘New Orleans nor the recreational facilities of Atlantic City 
with its inviting stretches of sand, hospitality was one of ‘the 
keynotes. 
fat man’s race (how fast Fred Croxton can run!) and the 
ball-throwing contest and the swimming and dancing in the 
evening. And in the Badger Room of the Wisconsin from 


_ There were expeditions of small groups to the near-by lakes 
and beaches. 
the five hundred who remained for a last foregathering. With 


~~ song leader there was little opportunity for glumness. In 


-culosis Association had written a dozen ‘social service songs 
which were sung with gusto. 
to the tune of My Bonnie: 


The real atmosphere of Milwaukee, however, was caugl 


‘sermon preached Sunday niteraonn by Bishop, Charles |} 


Tall kis) now how Gee it good to have seen something there is enough of!” One 


“But how do you know that. 


There was the picnic at Waukesha Beach with the investigation and research, boys’ work, and objec in $0 


work be added to the conference. 


- ten to twelve the sessions were continued over cooling drinks. © 


of its chairman. 


eet OH a Sa Ch Seite 
The final session satished the play instincts of Pin) child’ weliste Wak ths huni aionl 


a full-piece orchestra at one of the halls alternating with the. 
addition, Louise F. Brand of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuber- | 


One of the most popular was — 


‘Care floats away eke sa babble, 
They. always unload it on us, 
We're goats! We're goats! 

But things get under our ae it’s thin 
Bill, Nan! All goats! oi: 
It’s part of our job to butt in. UG i 


a group from the Lake Division of the American Red § 
who spent an evening on the shore of Lake Michigan} 
night drew on the lake changed from crimson to a wonc} 
blue and then to lavender and a deep purple with warm 
lights in it. A. sailboat, like some fluttering white fp \ 
drifted across the golden track of the sunset. In the di Bt 
the silhouette of the city faded away. 
The ten-ring circus was evident, finally, in the muliip ; 
of meetings, luncheons, and conferences. The ssicaryy| 
self was organized into ten main divisions; 


I, Children: 
phia; 


Chairman, J. Prentice ee? of Philacl 4 


II. Delinquencies and Corrections: Chaieman, Martha 
Falconer of New York city; 
III. Health: Chairman, Richard A. Bolt, M. bee of Ball 


more; 

Public Agencies and oaestitinne: 

bit Hinricksen of Springfield, IIl.; th 

V. The Family: Chairman, Frances Taussig of New Yi 
city ; 


Vice-chairman, An a 


\ 


VI. Industrial and Economic Problems: Chairman, Soph i 
isba P. Breckinridge of Chicago; i 
VII. The Local Community: Chairman, Howard S: Brauel " 
of New York city; 
VIII. Mental Hygiene: Chairman, Thomas Ww. Salmon, M. - 
of New York city; 
IX. Organization of Social Forces: Chatmuen! Otto W. Dax q 
of Minneapolis; 
X. 


Uniting of Native- and Foreign-Born in America: Cha 
man, Grace Abbott of Chicago. 


Nine general sessions were held, indudiaes the conten Der 


Brent of Buffalo... There were fifty-nine section meetings - 
by the ten divisions, usually five or six going on at the si 
time. In addition, a score of extra luncheons, teas, 
special conferences was scheduled. Preceding the confer 
and also during it no less than eighteen kindred groups 
their sessions, which are reported ‘on adjoining pages. 
story of a tenement monther told by Mr. Burn 
application here. She was taken to the ocean for a ae 
outing by a fresh air association. “Oh,” she exclaimed, | } 


the most significant conferences was that on social inves 
tion and there which was informal in character and He | 
to those interested in research. At these meetings Robert 
Park of the University of Chicago discussed sociology 
social research;, Mr. Burns gave a report of the Car 
tA nevicantaation Study; Raymond Moley, director of 
land Foundation, outlined the local survey of the Admi 
tion of Justice; and Graham: Romeyn Taylor and Chi 
Johnson presented the methods used by the Chicago Com 
sion on Race Relations. It was suggested that sections 


ing in its program, swhre ie the pa Sa cul 
It attacked such problems as new ~ 
Together with 
National Probation Association, it gave considerable | 
defining thesscope and function of the juvenile 
is the “legal duty of the judge to save the child,” said J 
Charles Ww. Mw of ee in é plea 2 m, 


n was given’ ok in 
Weblic 4 press ey hecas of its discussion of sex prob- 
Arthur W. Towne of Brooklyn discussed child mar- 
before this group. “Marriage,” he said, “should be 
Be on. - sociological, medical, psychological | and ethical 
ds in addition to biological and nae reason. anes 


the division on the aay ceemied te concern aay 
with methodology and technique, discussing such prob- 
‘as the identifying of clue aspects in social case work, the 
Ss were not in such conflict with the note ick by 
urns as ‘it might appear. As the true mystic is the 
really practical so family case work, it was felt, is 
‘on the fundamentals, Mrs. John M. Gitan. Be ced 
“Ours is not the patience of resignation but the patience 
.” That the members of this section are alive to the 
al situation was shown by the number which jammed 
ncheon meeting at which was discussed the problem of 
at relief organizations should do in case of strikes. 
though Mrs. Florence Kelley and Roger Baldwin were 
y missed at the section on industrial and economic prob- 
“presented the same challenging front as in previous 
- Daniel W. Hoan, Socialist mayor of Milwaukee, dis- 
housing co-partnership. “Mrs. Edward P. Costigan 
Nashington, D. C., aroused the members of this section 
‘h her charge that the packers are misleading people in 
1 atements regarding profits. “The only hope of the 
ies in cooperative organizations of farmers. If farmers 
loyal to these organizations and resist attempts of the pack- 
crush them by temporarily underselling them, there will, 
ely, be a reduction in the cost of living.” It is a 
ar note that Sidney \Hillman, president of the Amalga- 
Clothing Workers of America, and Whiting Williams 
e speakers. at the public. meeting of this section. The 
lem. of unemployment was the keynote of the’ division, 
4h strong papers by Joseph Remenyi, immigration expert of 
Cleveland Trust Company, who discussed unemployment 
| the immigrant, and by John R. Commons of the Uni- 
y of Wisconsin. One of the most: interesting sessions 
vocal Community Division was that at which questions 
n local situations were answered by leading conimunity 
TS, such as John Elliott and Charles F. Weller of. New 
city, and John» Ihlder of Washington. As has, 
| true in the -past, the division on ‘mental hy-, 
e put forth a number of thought-provoking papers. That 
Herman M. Adler, state criminologist of Illinois, 
out some generally accepted concepts. He found, for 
yaatance, that the mental distribution of the prisoners in the 
llinois penitentiaries_ corresponded almost exactly with 
men of corresponding race and, color in the army 
The: eee on organization. of social forces 


( a. ay Me Boas Feds feflected din the 
essional organization of social workers. 
igrcan was centered upon this more 


as ‘Ge ardent bananas dubbed the 
Aes in ‘social work. It was Fike 


the ee that the fundamental 


‘Workers’ Exchange. 


life.” 


job’ holders.” 


rriculum around that. 
no he interest in professional Breani sain came to a climax — 


i- when a thousand delegates turned out on a hot, ora 
afternoon for the annual meeting of the National Social 
To those who recalled the handful who ic i 
had turned out on previous occasions this one was epoch- 
making. © 


The new national director, Graham R. Taylor, 
gave a vigorous presentation of the need for “practitioner’s 
control’’ in social work. He linked the problem of the social 


workers to that of academic freedom in the public schools. _ yay 
He declared that a strong professional organization is necés- 
sary to stand back of individual social workers when they are iy 


hamstrung by the machinations of political organizations. 


Edith Shatto King and J. B. Buell outlined the development. 


of the exchange from a placement bureau to an organization 
more and more capable of serving the whole field of social 


work. The new president, Owen R. Lovejoy, stated that | 
“America has reached the cook-stove and sewing-machine stage 


in: social work, “It is a job in social engineering,” he said. 
“No machinery is so delicate as the mechanism of human 
' “The social worker must give others to understand 
66 

that he is not for sale.” ‘We must not be job getters or 
For a new name, the meeting decided upon 
the American Association of Social Workers. 

Another salient note was the interest keenly evinced in 


ee ‘discussions of financial federations and central councils.’ 


For instance, a meeting held previous to the opening of the 


conference was so well attended that it had to adjourn to 


larger quarters. From the small group of a score or.so a 
few years ago, the attendance showed a remarkable growth, 


upward of a thousand being present at some of the sessions. 


‘This was partly due to the fact that most of the largest \ 


cities of the country now have central bodies of one kind or | 


another. The thread in these meetings was not as in the past 
the discussion of adequate fund-raising but rather the con- 
sideration of the social implications involved in this type of 
organization. From how to raise funds the movement. in- 
evitably is passing to how to raise standards. ‘The careful 


coordination of work in Cincinnati. so that the associated: 


charities is now doing most of the case work for other agencies; 


the various surveys made in Cleveland’; 
tion in Louisville; the various committees on illegitimacy, 


child labor and truancy in Chicago; the research studies made. | 


the block representa- 


in Erie, Pa., and the recreation survey made in Des Moines — 


were pointed out as indicative of this tendency. 
the federation leaders admitted candidly that democracy does 


not consist in control imposed by a group of givers but that 


purposeful organizations must have a voice in community 
policies as well as in benefits. 
the case work of a society for organizing charity nor the © 
economic point of view of the consumers’ league,” said Elwood — 
Street. It was unfortunate that much of the publicity dis- 
played by various of the federations overstressed the appeal — 
of sickness, poverty and misery. The executive committee of — 


the American Association for Community Organization has ‘ 


been dircted to take steps looking toward a permanent national 


organization with offices and executive staff. Publication of — 


a manual dealing with federation practice is also planned. 


Although the conference was in no sense a war nor a re- — 


construction one, it would have been strange if there had not 
been repeated behoes from the great conflict. Provision by © 
the government for disabled ex-service men likewise received 
constructive attention. 
Red Cross with W. Frank Persons, vice-chairman in charge of 
domestic operations, spent a hot Sunday afternoon pea 7 
this problem. Dr. Haven Emerson, medical advisor of the — 
War Risk Bureau, declared that we have not done a decent 


job for the ex-service man. There are just eighty social oe 
ers doing intelligent work in the employ of the government, — 
“There > 


he stated, and the rest is being done by volunteers. 


Certain of 


‘fA federation must not control 


basis of tintae is case. ‘work, cand Rave therefore built the ee 


ea 


wi 


Division managers of the American — 


must the a personal service in every aes uh redtarlent ta a 
ex-service man.” Dr. M. P. Ravenel, of the University of 
Missouri, who followed Dr. Emerson at the general session on 
health, devoted the first part of his paper to a discussion of 
- various bills before Congress, particularly the one to create a 
department of public welfare with a cabinet officer in charge. 
He stated in no uncertain terms that the first duty of the 
government is to take care of its disabled soldiers, and that 
the administration of laws to that end has been woefully in- 
adequate. As illustrating the size of this problem he gave 
the estimate of Dr. Thomas W. Salmon that 50,000 returned 
soldiers in this country are in danger of becoming insane un- 
less properly cared for. Our approach to these problems, he 
explained, is much like that of the small boy who said his 
prayers at night but felt that he could take care of himself in 
the daytime. Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the federal 
Children’s. Bureau, likewise discussed the establishment 
of a department of public welfare. Although granting the 
need for coordination and correlation in the various depart- 
ments ot social welfare, she cautioned against putting too much 
“federalized power in the hands of government in such work.” 


Disarmament 


The temper of the conference upon the question of dis- 


armament was that of touch and go. Probably the most in- 
spiting and soul-stirring moment at Milwaukee came at the 
final wind-up, jollification dinner, when Miss Lathrop flung 
our her clear, ringing call for disarmament. “We are just be- 
ginning to sense the fact that we cannot continue to pile up 
“expenses in preparation for war and have any left for 
the social progress of our people.” Wave on wave of 
‘applause showed unmistakably where the social workers 
of America stand upon this issue. Professor Lindemann 
at the opening session brought forth the same applause 
when he said, “Lifting the burden of war from producing 


people will happen because the farmer has always con- 


sistently hated war.” Although the conference tabled a 
resolution on disarmament, the following petition was signed 
by several hundred of the delegates: 

We, the undersigned social workers, respectfully petition the 

President to call an international conference to consider the ques- 
tion of international disarmament. 

The question of endorsing platforms or of adopting reso- 
lutions other than complimentary ones has for years been a 
moot one. As illustrated in the report of the Committee on 
Expression Concerning Standards or Ideals of which Otto W. 
_ Davis of *>Minneapolis was chairman, the insistent demand 
for some method of expression concerning standards has been 
so strong that since 1903 

. the Conference has digressed from its pronounced policy 
and has adopted, in no less than eleven instances, piattorms or 
resolutions, several of which were obviously for propaganda pur- 
poses. For instance, the resolution relating to war-time prohibi- 
tion, the one advocating the league of nations, the three relating 

_ to the evil of family desertion, the one calling for more uniform 

‘statistics in state institutions, the one favoring limitation of 

armaments, and the one in behalf of uniform legislation. 

At the final business session of the conference it was decided 
to continue for the present the policy of non-action. The 
report of the committee also suggested that there might be 
a closer affiliation between the various kindred groups and the 
‘national conference itself. This matter was left in the hands 
of the executive committee. 


The business session was in the nature of a Billy Sunday 


revival meeting with Mr. Burns exhorting organizations to 
hit the sawdust trail with institutional. memberships; that 
is, $25 subscriptions by organizations, to supplement the in- 
come: from the various classes of individual fees. . Various 
others, such as Martha P. Falconer, Gertrude Vaile, Dr. 
Richard Bolt, and Amelia Sears passed up and down the aisles 
calling people to the mourner’s bench. William H. Parker, 
the general secretary, kept the tally. The frequent applause 
and the high pitch of excitement were punctured by the 


Caplets cries of “What does Connecticut report ?”—“ He 


with a burst of hand clapping, and ‘What’s the score nov) 


is reaching a widening circle was the presence of numbers 


‘in expenditures is offset by an increased attention to chap 


“the war. 
_ There was proof, also, of the isolation of America in the lal), 


_ California and the border states. 


‘Prague number of the Survey [issue of June 11] was f : 


te 


—“Rhode Island pledges ‘sixty,’ 


three more from Kansas,” 


Altogether $12,000 was thus pledged, clearing the confereni 
budget for the year and giving it a new foundation of supp¢ 
One of the most heartening indications that the, confere 


delegates representing state federations of women’s clubs. J 
League of Women Voters gave a brilliant luncheon at wh 
four hundred were seated. Senator Lenroot, who was | 
principal speaker, talked upon disarmament. It was unf 
tunate, however, that certain other groups were conspic 
by their Absehice, namely, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, coll 
presidents, and teachers, and the rank and file of Red Cri 
workers who turned out nearly a thousand strong at Atlar 
City. The absence: of tuberculosis and public health sec] 
taries was probably explained by the a of the 
tional Tuberculosis Association in New York. t 
At a luncheon meeting of the division managers of if}, 
American Red Cross and the division and chapter represen 
tives, progress was reported in the face of a post-war apall 
and sensational attacks made upon the organization by 4 
Hearst newspapers in New York. Mr. Persons analyz} 
the situation.. As confuting the charges of extravagance | 
stated that the national administrative expenditure at he: 
quarters for the year beginning July 1 will be $725,000 
stead of $1,458,000 as during the year just closing, and in { 
divisions two and one-quarter million instead of more t 
three and one-half million dollars. This marked decre: 


autonomy. Mr. Persons took cognizance of the difficul 
confronting the organization, the moral reaction which 
followed the war and slowing down of the war momentu 
“We know,” he said, “that from now on what the Red Cr 
accomplishes for constructive organization for the betterme 
of conditions of life, must be based upon the convictions a 
earnest endeavors of those who are willing to assume { 
burdens of social education in the community.” 


Foreign Relations 


Many a conference member had seen overseas work dur 
But the program was all but exclusively domest}} 


of discussion of problems of the Orient although many Ami 
ican social workers have served as links between the East a hk 
West. There was, for example, no discussion of the Japant}) 
and the Mexican problems whatever, even as they Te 
Robert A. Woods of Sou 
End House, Boston, and J. S. Burgess, head of the Soci 
Service Department of the Princeton University Center 
China, whose series of articles has been brought out in fj 
SuRVEY [issues of April 23, May 21 and June 25], present} 
the Macedonia cry of the Orient to the social workers” 
America. Qf particular significance was the presence of | 


attaché sent to Washington in lieu of a military one. 


ured at Milwaukee. So decided was the interest in the pos} 
bility of inviting foreign delegates to these American confef, 
ences that the section on the local community sent a request 
the executive committee that a special division on internation} 
relations be created next year, which conceivably might ho} 
joint sessions with the other divisions and so create new poin fi, 
of contact between foreign and domestic social workers. — 
At a dinner meeting of former presidents of the conten 
it was suddenly realized that 1923 or 1924 will be the fiftie| 
anniversary of the conference, depending upon the ‘reckonit| 
which is used. The newly-elected president, Robert W. I Ke 
appointed the retiring president, Allen T. Burns, 
of a committee to prepare for a jubilee conference 
it, probably to be held in Washington, D.C. 


elinquents and Correction 


HE motif of the delinquency section was broueht out by 
Carrie Weaver Smith, “superintendent of the Texas 
: Training School for Girls! when in her speech on the 

nation of reformatories she described how effective 
: ment of, delinquents requires a revision of the popular 


F 


as 


Get ’em young, 
‘Treat ’em rough, 
Tell ’em nothing, 


. Get ’em young, 
Treat ’em gently, 
Tell ’em everything. 


matories and to have judges, particularly in juvenile courts, 
_}@ are trained for their work and who stand in the com- 
nity for at least some of the virtues they are trying to 
ilcate in their charges. 
pecially illuminating was the presentation by Dr. Wil- 
Healy, director of the Judge Baker Foundation, Bos- 
| \, of the methods of studying a case of delinquency. As 
alyzed processes and methods, it became more and more 
Det that it is a waste of public money to employ for this 
rk anyone who has not had special preparation. 
the discussion of social hygiene, Dr. William A. Evans 
asized the necessity of hospitalization and quarantine and 
Valeria H. Parker gave an interesting description of the 
gram of protective social measures which has been car- 
"1 on under the United States government by the Inter- 


ainst. a background of knowledge of mental capacity 
ealed by the army tests, Dr, Herman M. Adler, state crim- 
ogist, presented material gained through a survey of the 
es of penal and correctional institutions of Illinois. 
this it appeared that the latter were representative 
aples of the communities from which they came. At the 
> meeting Orlando F. Lewis discussed organization and 
nistrative needs and Prof. J. L. Gillin, of the Uni- 
‘sity of Wisconsin, the effect of prohibition on crime. 
‘The main promise of the future in the delinquency field 
n the contributions of the psychiatrists to diagnosis and 
atment. ‘Those who are contending that the public school 
i should be the great administrative agency both on 
| preventive and curative side were competently represent- 
by Dr. Helen T. Woolley of Cincinnati, Dr. Elizabeth L. 
Js of Madison, and Anna Pratt of Philadelphia. 
advance was tpaie i in Milwaukee in defining the func- 
of the parole officer, the probation officer, the police- 
an, and the protective worker. A report outlining these 
tions, presented by Henrietta Additon of the United 
tes Tnterdepartmental Social Hygiene: Board, was unani- 
ly adopted. 
R Topping, field peace of the Bureau of Sal Hy- 
, and George E. Worthington, of New York city, as- 
ate director of the Department of Law Enforcement Ac- 
ies. of the American Social Hygiene Association, gave a 
t paper on a study of the morals courts in Chicago, Phila- 
ia and Boston, recommending the abolition of all courts 
sriminal jurisdiction except one of general criminal juris- 
, with plenary powers in the establishment of ample 
courts and with authority to develop its social side, 
providing a laboratory for the diagnosis, treatment 
ure of | delinquency. | ’ 


peatonsh: eoibterence: faces a practical - problem 


tion of standards and the generating of ideals. 


administration of its affairs, the Galidenency sec-. 


501 


which calls into question the very reason for its being. On 


_ the one hand there is the possibility of its becoming a meet-— 


ing place where, more and more, there will be scientific dis- 
cussion and’ the dnobieation of public opinion for the eleva- 
On the other 
hand there is the possibility of its becoming an occasion for 
the endorsement of forms rather than substance and where 
ideals may be correspondingly destroyed. This question was 
on the lips of many this year. Martrua P. FALconer. 


Health 


HE division on health exemplified the rugged Anglo- 
Saxon meaning of the word which connotes wholeness 
and soundness of life. Both its negative phase of ab- — 
sence of disease and its positive phase of promotion of abound- 
ing vigor were dealt with in the sessions. The latter received 
more emphasis and drew forth animated discussion. . 
In the opening session the national attempts in cooperation 
and coordination of health work were discussed comprehensive- 
ly by Dr. Donald B. Armstrong and Courtenay Dinwiddie, 
the former outlining the organization of the National Health 
Council and the latter the activities of the National Child 
Health Council. The ways in which voluntary organizations 
can best cooperate with health officials were brought out with 
homely illustrations by Sherman C. Kingsley of Philadelphia. 
“Too often,” he said, “the voluntary organizations do the coo- 
ing and the official organizations are left entirely to do the 
operating.” 


Health centers were discussed by Philip S. Platt of New | — 


Haven, whose clear-cut treatment focused attention upon the | 
larger opportunities before them. Elizabeth Fox of Washing- 
ton, speaking of the public health nursing program of the 
American Red Cross, pointed out the strategic importance of 
the rural situation and showed how public health nurses were 
doing pioneer work. ‘The necessity for more trained nurses. 
was stressed. ; 
One of the most practical and helpful papers was that by 
George R. Bedinger of New York city, who sketched graph- 
ically the cooperative health plan of the New York County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross. He showed clearly 
how the Red Cross in a metropolitan center could integrate 
its activities with the health work of the community. Atten- 
tion was called by Seymour Stone and by Blanche Renard to 
similar work being attempted in Boston and in St. Louis. 
The social significance of child health work was presented 
from different angles by Dr. J. Mace Andress of Boston — 
University, Ida M. Cannon, director of medical social ser- 
vice work of the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 


and Dr. Ada E. Schweitzer, chief of the Child Hygiene Bu- 


reau of the Indiana State Board of Health. Although thirty-_ 

eight states now have bureaus of child hygiene—most of them 
connected with state departments of health—their appropri- 
ations, standards and types of work differ widely. 

The last day was devoted to nutrition, and so great was i 
the interest that an extra session in the ate#ioon was called 
to continue the discussion. Nina Simonds, who is asso- 
ciated with Dr. E. V. McCollum at the School of Public 
Health and Hygiene of Johns Hopkins University, brought 


‘out how in recent years we have gained a remarkable amount 


of knowledge as to the extent and manner in which a properly | 
selected diet can promote health. The use of the leafy vege-_ 
tables, of milk and its products and of fruits in preference 
to a meat and potato diet was stressed. 
The practical application of our newer knowledge of mutts 
tion to the growing child was discussed by Mrs. Ira Couch — 


ia/ 


we Wood of 1 Chiaee At ae general session D: Haven Emer 


child. Dr. M. P. Ravenel prophesied a new era of pre-— 

ventive medicine in which the medical man should be a leader, 

with nurses, teachers and social workers as his Se laboners: 

He pleaded for better coordination of government depart- 

ments as related to health and expressed ithe hope that a na- 

tional Maas of health would finally be established. 
RicHarp A, Bout, M.D. 


Public Institutions and Agencies 


UBLIC officials proved a stronger division than for many 
‘years. This is the more noteworthy in view of the fact 
_ that the machinery of administrative departments in many 
states is undergoing changes and repairs, as a result of which 
public officers and employes have found it hard to secure offi- 
‘cial sanction for their attendance at the conference. 
The first discussion of the series in this division fell upon 
the moot question of wages to prisoners. The report of the 
New York Prison Survey Commiittee presented the problem 
aS a question of business, and maintained that on a business 
. basis fair wages could be paid and the enterprise continue 
solvent. But the discussion group would not have it that way. 
i Persons are not put into prison for the business profit which 
can be made out of them. As a business they are a failure. 
_ They are confined for the public good and for their own re- 
_ formation. Yet it is likely that wages large enough to con- 
- ‘stitute an inducement to the support of their Pendens can 
be paid without great monetary loss. The division felt 
' so sure that the topic has not yet been sufficiently analyzed 


pal and to report at the next conference. 
» .. The next topic brought out equally vigorous discussion. 
It dealt with the relationship between public and private 
agencies in the care of children. ‘The dividing line between 
uh public and private care is frequently thought of as a vague 
Bs ‘no-man’s land in which citizens in distress and needing care 
‘are more than likely to get lost and should be expected to 
“get lost. Analysis showed that there need be no failure of 
_. ‘contact nor any uncertainty as to what care should be given 
by the public. and what supplied by the private agencies. The 
private society in its capacity of public trust is in general 
the experimenter and the educator; the public department 


in relief which have been demonstrated to be necessary at 
ste i expense of the whole people. : 
In the third section meeting, the relationship between state 


_ service was presented, with special reference to county gov- 
_ ernment plans. So far as this year’s meetings were con- 
cerned, those who contend for complete state control of al 
matters of relief appear to be losing ground. The tendency 
in the discussion was toward the conclusion that supervision 
and general oversight should be centralized in the state gov- 
ernment; that administration, or the actual details of the task, 
should | be decentralized in the hands of local officials. 


i _ relationships, this time between state institutions and agen- 
‘cies and private concerns. ‘The text of the entire program 


_ plans of coordination. ‘This is the outstanding factor in pub- | 
+ tlie social welfare. this year. ‘The question is not what to do 


their burdens upon the public department, nor how to un- 


vice; but rather how to build up the public social welfare 
"system so that it may work in close cooperation with private 


ae _with them a more rational way of dividing the field. 
\ ROBERT W. KELso. 


universal: it is most Gacy and. pores applied to the school . 


that a special committee was created to work with Division | 


is an administrative machine for carrying out those processes 


and local government in the development of public welfare 


At its Monday session the division continued to discuss. 
was inter-relationships, and the subject matter, methods and 


Heh with private agencies, nor how to keep them from unloading» 


load public burdens upon them without paying for the ser- : 


- agencies, gaining their interest and support, and working out > 


Roi Ab a ih Hs a ‘couneiee ey ee. can| 
“resources in music, art and other cultural phases of commu 
life in which these age-old civilizations are so rich, be: * 
available for America?” — Z 
While many of the problems ace ii the ocd c q 
munity Division were old problems, while there was 1\})\0/ 
new in the discussions of the various phases of neighborh 
and community life, there was a distinctly new note in| 
emphasis on the apad for internationalism in connection x 
social work, 
That ne has a distinct responsibiliegs: in elpindl 
ental and other foreign countries who are eager for her. 
to develop the leadership for solving their social problems jf” 
the message not only, from Robert A. Woods of South ah 
House, and from J. S. Burgess, head of the Social Ser' 
Department of Princeton University Pe in hye but 


Celdip Slivak Republic—that far-seeine CounER which | 
substituted for its ey attaché at bie’ a so ial 
welfare attaché. 

So keen was the interest in this newly resound ies 
international friendliness, that from the Local Commu: 
Division went the request to the executive committee of 
national conference that every effort be made to secure 


division for the discussion of Saat and community probl 
in foreign lands. 
Technique—the best methods of securing Yeas) f and if 
measuring achievements—was the subject of discussion at | 
meetings of all the divisions. 
of the Local Community Division should woe ‘some. ater mh 
to apply standards of measurements and tests to their wll’ 
ant to themselves. Not numerical standards—not insiste 
on “cut and dried” methods—but tests of intelligence, of ski: 
of “understanding, of friendliness, of ability to focus 
“pleasant gossip” of the neighborhood and. make it a factor} 
the development of neighborhood life; not a technique whi! 
destroys the spirit, but a a technique which will help 
neighborhood and community worker to develop. the pel 
relationship between man and man; these, it was insist 
were some of the standards of achievement for the measur’ 
of community work. ‘Throughout the conference came t 
emphasis on the spirit of the community worker himseli 
the necessity for purging himself of any elements ate conten ff 
and bitterness, and his need for faith. . 
That the Brvradacts of the cooperative movement in ter 
of neighborliness, community-mindedness and a richer soc} 
and recreational life are fundamentally important to co} 
munity life was the testimony of those who told of experime: 
in cooperative buying and selling in which they were 
‘terested. The accounts of successes and failures brought « 
the universal testimony that in cooperative enterprises nothi 
is more important than the development of sound busin 
management and the training of store managers and ‘eatie 
who will have social vision. a 
‘The housing problem—its extent uae seriousness, ans wi 
‘of meeting it—was discussed’ practically at two section me} 
‘ings. Whether through federal loans, through private. et 
porations or through the co-partnership plan whichyis gaini 
in fayor, each community suffering from housing shorta 
should delay no longer in beginning to solve its problem; B 
whatever the method, was the warning of John Ihlder, 1 
must do nothing which will lower social standards and maf 
it impossible to wean see pepsin sia of the pre-v 
erie ty EOE ee 


s every. member of the | community, opener un- 
n the’ technique of ‘social work, an opportunity to 
is contribution. . : ABBIE Conor. 


ganization of Beil Forces 


HE note of questioning Paednced into his revolution- 
ry presidential address by Allen T. Burns found no re- 
on in the papers ‘of this division, and little, if any, in the 
of them, To use Mr. Burns’ s phrases, most of the 
people were thinking along the line of the organiza- 
social work, rather than along that of the organization 
al forces. Even those few who complained that the 
program did not. deal’ sufficiently with fundamentals 
ot all define fundamentals in the same way. Some were 
phically inclined like Mr. Burns, it is true; but others 
a formulation of platforms of essential services and 
standards of activity. 
ite of the self-searching thus prc rioed in Sie leaders 
division, there has probably never been a conference at 
the soundness of joint-finance i in social service has been 
enerally accepted. David A. Brown of Detroit, James 
ackson of Cleveland, and C. M. Bookman of Oeacnet 
ited strong points in its favor from the standpoint of the 
ythe constituent agency, and the federation official respec- 
“Joint-finance,” said Mr. Jackson, ‘ ‘is neither a bogey 
panacea. While there are disadvantages to the con- 
| ont agencies, we feel in Cleveland that those disadvantages 
far outweighed by the advantages. Mr. Bookman, in 
ating a formidable list of achievements in Cincinnati, 
he recent raising of $1,750,000 from 60,000 people to 
jtoordination of social service to the point where agencies 
j tend to think in terms of the services to be performed 
t than in terms of individual budgets, did a good deal 
tantiate Mr. Jackson’s statement. Perhaps it was not 
unwholesome, therefore, that a doubt still remained 
\@ minds of many as to whether social service, even when 
ced to the degree that its leaders have ‘courage to ask, is 
ective as the standards set up by Mr. Burns would re- 
‘or example, relief budgets continue to grow. Per- 
€ necessity of considering social work as a whole which 
ion officials face, plus such considerations as Mr. Burns 
are to result in a new critique of the effectiveness of 
rvice specialties. _ 
er, under the leadership of. Otto. Ww. Dark of 
lis, the program of this division successfully avoided 
g which he confessed had to be guarded against ; 
ly, at identification. of the “organization of social : 
s” with the specialized. interests of joint-finance. 

“among many other examples the decision of the 
his Y. W. C. A. to develop a city-wide work among. 
omen along a variety of lines rather than to build a 
tral boarding home for them, Francis H. McLean > 
York city substantiated his case that central councils 
al agencies had demonstrated their value-in every phase 
operation except the coordination of budgets (apart from 
; vance), and apparently left his audience open-minded 
Dooney: of good service in the field of budioee re- 


well. ; 

ah ae NG! was up on two oh SOR 
e paper presented by Prof. E. C. Lindemann of the 
ae Country Life Association, and again in the discussion 
jtate councils of social agencies, by Fred C. Croxton of 
3, and Elmer Scott of Dallas. Professor Lindemann’ s. 


ye counterparts in rural ‘communities if die ‘in the 
5 and, second, rural social services must. 


he. 1921 


resources. Mr. Scott characterized the Texas council as one 


of state-wide agencies, and as an example , of its work, de- 
scribed a study of the Mexican problem in Texas, in a Bice 
community, on the basis of which a text-book is to be written | Piaget 
as a guide for other communities, ho 
A real clash of opinion developed when Hastings Hoy 


Hart of New York city discussed how legacies might be left 
wisely to social work. Dr. Hart found some possibilities in 
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ae ionton nied ne Hee rere apatias he ih 
of a uniform program for an entire state and advocated — 
sub-councils which could find out local needs and enlist local 


the development of community trusts, as guarding against the 


endowment of defunct issues, and also in general approved 


of the will of Mrs. Russell Sage. Edward T. Devine 9 © 
emphasized the necessity of pressing back upon the legator the 


duty of making up his mind as to how the gift should be used; 
Robert W. Kelso of Boston insisted upon the importance of 


educating ministers and lawyers to advise legators sensibly. 
Raymond Moley of Cleveland suggested the elasticity of the 
community foundation as a desirable element, while W. J. 
Norton of Detroit defined the question from the standpoint — 
of the community fund as not so much how money may be 


wisely bequeathed, but as to how legacies may be stimulated 


by federations for constituent agencies. This source of revenue 


must next be tapped, he said, if resources in successful joint- 
finance cities are to continue to increase. Homer W. Borst. 


Mental Hygiene 


'T was particularly appropriate that most of the papers in 


this division were devoted to the mental hygiene of chil- 
dren. ‘There is a growing realization that many social prob- 
lems have their origin in childhood. ‘This period presents 
the golden opportunity for establishing-proper training and 
habits. Many personality difficulties date back to mistakes 
in childhood training. Children should be encouraged to 
face the difficult situations of life as they arise and not be 
permitted to turn away from problems or deny their ex- 


istence. “‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” 
applies most forcibly in the mental hygiene of childhood. 


Preventive aspects of mental hygiene and the importance of 
conserving, the mental health of the normal child were em- 
phasized by the various speakers. 


The intellectual differences in children fave long been rec- 
ognized but it is only recently that their emotional differ- 


ences haye been taken into account. Intelligence tests are not 


enough when it comes to examining the mentally defective 


child. There is a tendency more and more to take into con- 
sideration etiological factors involved and behavior char- 
acteristics, and to study the social reactions of the individual 
before attempting to find a suitable environment for him. It 


‘is generally recognized that there are different types of mental 


defective requiring different kinds of care and training. Per- 


manent segregation is no longer considered the only effective 


way to deal with them. It is true that many require institu- 
tional care, some for life, but there is a growing tendency to 
consider the institution for mental defectives as a way-station 


in the lives of the individuals who enter it; and to discharge as 
early as possible those who, by virtue of the training and their — 
own temperamental stability, can get along in the community, iS 


One of the best possible places in which to recognize and 


correct handicaps is the school, which is often the first so 


cial environment to which the child must make a conscious 


effort to adjust himself. It is necessary that teachers know the 

principles of mental hygiene and apply them, especially in deal- 
ing with the “difficult” child. Conduct disorders are often 
the result of unhappiness due to the assignment of tasks that 

a pupil is incapable of doing. Teachers should adapt the eh 
work to the ability of the child and seek to understand the 
emotional factors in his personality. Speech disorders also _ e 
should be understood and corrected, not alone for the sake 
of good speech, but because they often involve mental factors. 


colleges to the mental health of their students. The edu- 
cational value of such agencies as psychopathic hospitals, 
mental health clinics and psychiatric social work was clearly 
shown. Emphasis was laid upon the urgent need for specially 
trained social workers in the field of mental hygiene and for 
_ psychiatric instruction for all social workers. ‘The action 
taken this year by the conference in making the Mental Hy- 
giene Division a permanent one indicates that social workers 
recognize the social aspects of the problems in this field, al- 
though they are primarily problems of conserving individual 
mental health and of bringing about the necessary adjust- 
ments between individuals and their environments. Although 
the points brought out in the papers and the discussions would 
indicate that much remains to be done, on the whole an op- 
timistic tone characterized the meetings of this division. 
EpitH M. FureusH. 


The Family 


NOTHER year, as recorded in the annals of the divi- 
sion on the family, has piled up evidence in favor of in- 
dividualization of the treatment of social problems affecting 
family life. [his year testimony was given not alone by the 
orthodox group of family case workers, born to the faith, but 
_by converts from new fields—public departments, the law and 
industry. Even the community was regarded as a candidate 
for case work treatment. At the division’s general session, 
_ Frances Perkins, a new evangelist recruited from the proud 
field of “preventive work,” told of the effectiveness which 
has been added to the work of the New York State Industrial 
Commission by the introduction of an- after care program 
of case work among recipients of workmen’s compensation 
insurance. 

Another new field for case work was presented in the 
general session by Joel D. Hunter of the United Charities 
_ of Chicago, filling the place of J. H. Wigmore of Northwest- 
ern University, who was unfortunately prevented by illness 


from participating in the program. ‘The adaptation of the. 


case method in the teaching of the law, following long after 
' its introduction into the medical schools, has led to the 
_ organization of a legal clinic. Cases for the clinic are 
furnished by the legal problems arising in the work of the 
United Charities and under the joint supervision of the law 
school and the charities. Senior students receive ninety hours 
of this specialized case work training during the senior year. 
While there was much discussion of the work of govern- 
mental agencies, the old time functional controversy between 
_ public and private agencies was missing. ‘The papers on 
mothers’ pensions, which now are administered in forty states 
and under as many laws, showed the possibilities of construc- 
tive case work in public departments, given adequate super- 
vision and intelligently made and interpreted laws. 
In the general session of the division on the organization 
of social forces, a challenge was sounded to the social agencies 
- working in rural districts to bring social justice to bear on 
the life in the small rural community. The challenge 
was echoed in the meeting on problems of organization in 
smaller communities. With more divect responsibility and 
necessarily broader functions, representatives of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, a state conference of social work, and a state 
_ mothers’ pension organization agreed that possibly the greatest 


Strong pleas were made at Milwaukee for the teaching of F 
mental hygiene in normal schools and for the attention of — 


-.of those who are here. 


. being the only social service attaché connected with a for 


contribution of the social worker is in the organization of — 


the small community to recognize and meet its own respon- 


sibilities. 

In two meetings of the division, one an. informal luncheon 
and one a joint session with the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work, the responsibility of the 
family agency for meeting situations which arise through 
changes i in industrial conditions, was discussed. Prof. W. E. 


_Tising cost of living, bring with them automatically ch: 
in living habits and standards which make impossible cc 


economic oppression and. unrest on the part of racial minoi|) 


‘presentatives of the government, so that those who are |» 


_ gave an interesting account of the difficulties which deve 


ae ae increases of wages, Tice are eae about. ssh 


ty! 


ponding decreases at times of decreasing costs. It was aj 
that the burden of downward readjustments, of unem 
ment and of the inadequate earnings of fully employed, 
bodied wage earners, were not legitimate problems o: 
family case agencies. 
In a joint session with the. committee on mental hyg 
Dr. William Healy of Boston warned, case workers 01 
pitfalls which might beset them in the use’ of mental}. 

tests, particularly with adults. ‘That they are alive “a 
possibilities of intensive work for those whom these | 
used alone and at their face value, might have condemne 
institutions, was shown in Elizabeth Dutcher’s pape! 
possibilities of home care with border-line women, The ¢ 
of the meeting, however, came in Dr. Marion Kenwor 
statement that the social case worker, to participate effect 
in a program of family case work involving behavior prob 
must, go with not more than fifteen families! 
F RANCES Taussi 


Uniting of Native- and Foreig| 
Born in America 


HE program of the section of uniting the native-. 
foreign- born was planned to present five aspects of 
post-war immigration problem; namely, European caus 
emigration, administrative problems of regulations, the 
nomic and cultural aspects of a th and the schoc} 


| 


A question which many Americans ‘are isbiae is wheif, 
so far as emigration in the past resulted from political 


in Russia, Austria Hungary. and’ Germany, it has ce},,. 
with the changes in the map which have been made <j), 
the armistice. 

Anton Sum, of Czecho-Slovakia, who has the distinctio 


embassy in the United States, opened the discussion of |}; 
subject. Both he and Captain Lazarevitch, consul gen} 
for Jugoslavia in Chicago, believe that the removal of rj} 
and economic discriminations from which the Czecho-Slo'}j;, 
and Jugoslavs suffered in the Past and the thoroughg' % 
agrarian reforms already initiated in both countries will} q 
duce the migration from those countries. Relatives |), 
friends will, they believe, continue to come as long as }) 
nomic conditions are sufficiently better here to make t 4 
willing to undertake the American experiment. | Dr. ‘\ 
also reported a government bill which provides for the con a 
of steamship companies, examinations of emigrants by q 


eligible for admission will not be allowed to sail, and pre ‘ 


tion from exploitation for those who start from or | 
through Czecho-Slovakia. és] 5 

Judge Hugo Pam, recently motenned from Basten Eur} |, 
described the Conditicns of Jewish refugees in War d 
Bucharest, Belgrade, Budapest and other sections. - 
parents, wives and young children prevented from joining 
latives already in America, by the operation of the 3 per: 
law, had nothing before them but unspeakable wretchedr} 

Ruth Crawford of the national board of the Y. W. C) 


when the emigrant stream was diverted from Hamburg }, 
Bremen, where facilities for the care of thousands had t} 
developed, to French ports which were entirely unpre 
to handle the crowds. inn haa 


er fin Springfeld Ill. ie. 

n cooperation with the section on ie aateital and economic. 
problems the organizing of immigrant workers in the present 
uw employment was considered. Whatever was talked about, 
he tragic despair caused by the widespread unemployment 
as only sion forgotten. This fact gave new interest 


| migration c uld be tegulated on an economic rather than a 
“!'acial basis. | 
| The meetings of the division came to a close with a dis- 
cussion of the whole subject of the cultural aspects of im- 
_||migration. The ‘paper of Prof. Julius Draschler of Smith 
College on the cultural contribution of the immigrant and a 
licy of assimilation was so enthusastically received that the 
_| division hopes jit may be shared with Survey readers in the 
,(mear future. Prof. Robert E. Park of the University of 
1) Chicago closed with somé concrete examples of what is tak- 
4 ng place and urged that we should spend more time in decid- 
ang what can be done rather that what we might perhaps 
] ike to do, ‘The applause indicated that those present were 
‘prepared to.do what they could to promote cultural democracy 
1 the United States. Grace Apport. 


Industrial and Economic 
Problems 


HE program of the section on industrial and economic 
problems. was organized about the conviction that the 
Meliective effort of government agencies (found to be possible 
during the war under the pressure of the patriotic motive) 
|should be looked upon as possible in time of peace under the 
pressure of a humanitarian motive and of a desire for juster 
relations among the groups in the United States. ‘The repre- 
sentatives of the bureaus and divisions of the federal govern- 
lent dealing with industrial problems, that is, the Woman’s 
ureau, the Children’s)Bureau; the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
|the United States Employment Bureau, were asked to report 
as to their present status and activities and their outlook. In 
addition to this, reports of the state government were also 
iscussed and special efforts to secure control over monopolies 
food stuffs were given a place. 

The interest of the division was aroused chiefly by the sub- 
ct of unemployment. This was due to the fact that many 
the division had been concerned with the formulation of 
reventive measures during the years 1913-15, and others 
| (social case workers) find themselves now facing an impossible 
tuation in the burden that is laid upon them by-the stoppage 
of industry. In an effort to frame a constructive policy or, 
at any rate, to formulate for themselves some statement, the 
members of the division stayed together from eleven until 
ur o'clock on Saturday, June 25. During this: discussion, 


rof. F. §. Deibler of Northwestern University gave Pevenily 
| and constructively their help in the deliberations. 

It was recognized by the division that a formal report was 
“neither timely nor appropriate. The division felt, neverthe- 
less, that however great the confusion characterizing the 
present situation, the two essentials. for an effective and orderly 
nN program are (1) sympathetic understanding among groups 
| and (2) constructive leadership. ‘These two factors in pos- 
_ sible advance were both represented in the persons of Whiting 
ie who spoke at the general meeting on What is on 

the Worker’s Mind, and Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated _ Clothing Workers of America, whose contribu- 
_ tion to the substitution for anarchy in the clothing trades of 
a reasonable degree of law and order now receives national 
ecognition. Mr. Hillman spoke on organizing immigrant 
id pedi’ Tabor. _ SopHontsBA P. BRECKINRIDGE. 


cane ok as ny ‘now 


to the discussion led by Mr. Burns, of means by which im- 


rof. John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin and — 


et 


Children 


~~ theme which quite definitely dominated the meet- 
ings of the Children’s Division was that of emphasizing — 
the ideal that every child should, if he is in any measure 
mentally and physically capable, be given a decent home life 
and a chance to be educated in the public schools. The pro- 
gram was concerned not merely with emphasizing the ideal, 
but with developing methods and techniques which would r 
bring about the desired result for all classes of children—the — 
dependent, the delinquent and the physically handicapped. 

Homer Folks, of New York city, secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association, opened the discussion at the first — 
session by emphasizing the importance of the entire preventive — 
program. Mr. Folks believes that we have made real pro- 


gress in the last twenty years in understanding the forces 
which make for poverty, delinquency and physical defect, and 


“in beginning to control them. 


Dr. William Healy of Boston in discussing the iaiporeanes 
of understanding the personality and conduct problems of 
children, agreed with Mr. Folks that, in general, institutional 
life is bad for children because it takes place under conditions — 
which preclude the personal devotion of some adult who ~ 
stands in the relation of a parent to the child. 


At a session presided over by Emma O. Lundberg of the 
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federal Children’s Bureau, consideration was given to prob- — 
lems of juvenile delinquency as’ dealt with by the juvenile 
court. Judge Charles W. Hoffman of Cincinnati stated 


frankly that the juvenile courts are not on the whole living 


up to the expectations of their founders. The reason may be, — 
however, that a stupendous task was assigned them without — 
a proper appreciation of its difficulties, and without proper 
facilities. “The task of the court is no less a one than the © 
saving of every delinquent and dependent child. Wiley H. 
- Swift of the National Child Labor Committee made a plea 
for the thousands of normal children, who are neglected and 
abused and for whom nothing is at present being done. ( 

One session was devoted to the vital topic of the school — 
as a little used social agency. Just as previous sessions had | 
emphasized the right of every child to a normal home life, so ~ 
*this one emphasized his right to a school life adjusted to his 
individual needs. Jane F. Culbert of New York city gave 


the first paper from the point of view of the visiting teacher. 


She wholesomely emphasized a fact apt to be overlooked by | 
the social worker—that the public school is already the | 
greatest child welfare agency of the community, though its — 
usefulness can unquestionably be widely extended. 
Marietta L. Johnson of Fairhope, Ala., made an eloquent 
plea for a more vital type of education genuinely based upon — 


an understanding of the child himself and his real needs. — 


Education should be a life-giving, joyous process. It should 
be regarded not as a preparation for life, but as life itself. 
Newton H. Hegel of Minneapolis pointed out how far we 
are at present from securing to each citizen the fundamental 


rights of democracy. 


The final session of the committee was given over to a | 


consideration of how the benefits of normal home and school 
life could be extended to children who are handicapped— 
those with visual defects, the crippled, and children whose 


mothers work. Winifred Hathaway of New York city told Ri: 
of the extent of unrecognized visual defect in the schools, — 
resulting in school failure not for lack of brains but for lack 
of glasses. Edith R. Solenberger of Philadelphia also laid 


- stress upon the importance of considering carefully what kind 


of care might be given a child in its own home, before recom- 


mending institutional care. 


Mabel A. Gillam of Chicago fal presenting the work of the - 
day nursery for the children of employed mothers, did not — 


undertake to argue the theoretical desirability of the plan. 


She simply stated that as yet such nurseries were a necessity in — 
cities because there were many working mothers for whom no ~ 
other assistance was available. 


HeLen T. WooLtey. — 


The Association : oe Social 
Workers 


‘HE American Association of Social Workers is an ac- 
4 complished fact. Amidst a veritable riot of amendments 
and suggestions, the members of what had been the National 
Social Workers’ Exchange voted to set their faces toward 
the goal which this new name signifies. It is to be an organi- 
zation of social workers. It is consciously to direct the de- 
velopment of this new profession. It is to be organized on 
‘a national scale, and most important of all, perhaps, it is 
“to afford an opportunity for social ane to control the 
, performance of certain definite and concrete functions, such 
aS placement, professional research, vocational guidance, re- 
eruiting and popular. education. 

_ The meeting at Milwaukee was itself testimony to the deep 
and widespread interest which has been aroused. during the 
past year in this idea of a working organization of social 
workers. _ Approximately one thousand’ people attended, 
nearly one-half the entire registration of the conference, 
‘marking it as one of the largest, if not the largest sectional 
meeting held during a very hot and very busy week. And 
as the meeting progressed it was apparent that they were not 
there because of their personal interest in speakers on the 
platform although the tribute given to Graham R. Taylor 
.and Edith Shatto King came dangerously near to being an 
‘ovation. They were there because they wanted to know 
ow this idea of professional organization and professional 
“activity was going to tie up to their own particular jobs and 
their own specialized. fields, and more than that they wished 
0 have an active part in the formulation of policies. 

The program had been definitely planned to make this 
possible. Mrs. King told how, when a year ago the exchange 
“was in serious financial straits,.a series of conferences re- 
“sulted in a determined effort to make it something which it 
had not been before, a real organization of social workers. 
J. B. Buell paid Gabute to members of the different commit- 
ees—finance, publicity and education, vocational informa- 
_tion,, placement, recruiting, professional requirements—who, 
tackling the jobs which these titles indicate, have by their 
time: pad, labor made possible the progress which has been 
made. acy 

With ‘these achievements as a setting, Mr. Taylor and 
Owen R. Lovejoy outlined the very serious problems of or- 
_ ganization and policy which are before the association. Shall 
we limit membership? Mr. Taylor asked. If we do what should 
be the qualifications? How shall we organize nationally and 
on a democratic basis? What should be the relation of a 


_ bers in a city. How can we best conduct a study of profes- 
ne ‘sional. requirements which will really analyze the social 
. -worker’s job? How can we better interpret our function 
_to'a public which still thinks of us as long-haired uplifters ? 
‘His. appeal. was not for a quick and ready-made solution but 
for sober consideration in every part of the country and by 
PVrY, specialized group which has a stake in this outcome. 
' Mr. Lovejoy has been chairman of a committee which has 


agencies. “The success of their program, he said, is in the last 
analysis always dependent on the personnel which they are 
able to secure, or with whom they must cooperate. To raise 
standards, to recruit new workers, to develop a real profes- 
‘sional class is the fundamental purpose of the new association. 
In this early period a moral and financial obligation lies with 
he Progressive national agencies, And then, as someone said 


of the problems in the field as they saw them, of their in} 


They in turn have elected as an executive committee to serve 


‘works, 


forced, unless his health be safeguatiled, his play promoted, 


local, social workers’ club to the nucleus of association mem-_ 


apply to them, no inspectors oversee their work. It will not 


"heaied the relation of the exchange to other national social — 


i } j ia Py ; AM Leino tat Gata. 
afterward, the meeting really began. Homer Borst of Mi 
neapolis, Karl de Schweinitz Be Philadelphia, Mary Cong} 
don of Pittsburg, Dorothy Kahn of Baltimore and repre, 
sentatives of other local committees told what they had “don 


terest in the ideas which were being promulgated. The 
amendment changing the name was introduced, and for over} 
thirty minutes President C. C. Carstens struggled ‘with ¢ 
mob which resembled nothing if not a ee political con 
vention. 

The new year is ieee in with a new name for the | or} 
ganization, with Owen R. Lovejoy as president, Clare Mr 
Tousley, first vice-president, Gertrude Vaile, second vice+} 
president, Rose J. McHugh, third vice-president, AEN Buell,, 
secretary, and W. W. Norton, treasurer. Sixty council mem-~ 
bers, representing every field of social work, every geogr 
phical section of the country, are to be the | governing bod 


with the officers Harriet Andrew, Grace H. Childs, Maryt 
Van Kleeck, David Holbrook and Philip P. Jacobs. ‘They’ 
start the year with an inspiration and impetus such as has 
been seldom given to social workers. J. Be BuELt. | 


Child Labor aah 


| HILD labor is nok an isolated. ‘problem! This was 
evidently the thought in the mind of every speaker wha |; 
addressed the annual conference of the National Child Labor 
Committee at Rosier on June 24. The child laborer is 


and he cannot be set apart from Bice children RE he |} 
He must be considered as his fellows are considered, 
as entitled to all the care, protection, training, and opportunity 
for self-expression and development that we seek to give to 


mine, the store, the street, the home, or on the farm, will be 
no better off because of prombuive laws, even when en en- 


his schooling made available, and a normal home life assured, 

Most of our child laborers are now and always have been 
in the country. Nearly three-fourths of those from ten to fif-. 
teen years of age found by census enumerators in 1910 were 
on farms; we do not yet know how many were found there 
in 1920 but the number, when announced, will probably be 
far below that for 1910, because in the latter census the in- 
formation was gathered in April when farming operations 
were under way, while’ in the former it was gathered in 
January when they were everywhere at a standstill. We 
know, however, that large numbers of young children work 
at hard tasks in the cultivation of sugar-beets, onions, tobacco, 
cotton, berries, and other crops raised on large areas, to say 
nothing of those who are kept busy at different occupations 
on small areas devoted to general farming. No labor laws 


be sufficient to pass such laws and to provide for such in- i 
spection; but little will be accomplished until their parents 
—their employers—think of their work in terms of health, of 
play, of education, and of wholesome childhood. In a roses Al 
child labor everwhere must give way to suitable work for 
children—work that has disciplinary value, educative value, © 

recreational value. As Charles Gibbons of the N: ational Child | 
Labor Committee ‘declared, Oe matter is one of pane r 

rather than of legislation. — sy 

The problem of child labor cannot be! caper ap 
the problem of neglect, for the abuse of the culd ( 


‘on, and of a) schoo ng. 
try Heople, petals coated legates people, leave 


1eir wants cannot be eee ay the country 
go to the cities to satisfy them. What we need more 
1 anything élse in the country, in the opinion of E. C. 
ne of e National ey, Life Association, 1sti.a 


wee Social Workers 
VER one hundred representatives of social service com- 
missions and other. organizations of the Protestant Epis- 


Bap | 


the call of the Rev. Charles N. Lathrop, secretary of 
Department of Christian Social Service of the church. 
> chief purposes of the conference were to bring together 
scopalian social workers with a view to closer mutual ac- 
tance and support; to discuss ‘the: responsibilities and 
)portunities of the church in this particular field and the 
ual relations that should be established among Episco- 
an organizations and between them and similar organi- 
‘ons in other religious bodies; and to provide for contin- 
Jng the meetings of the conference every year and for its 
nanent organization. 


e liveliest session was one at which the ection of 
er commissions should assume responsibility for express- 
the conscience of the church’ on social matters was dis- 
ssed vigorously by’ Bishop Irving P. Johnson of Colorado, 
ho urged that the representatives of churches should be 
itious not to trespass on territory that belongs to the state 
hould be sure meee, a ere only. the ae and a 


Phe! its perdict: ’was in the amenutve The gene- 

sentiment of the members of the conference on the rela- 
m of churches to social problems and conditions was well 
4 essed by the following passage in the report of the com- 
e on emia a 


i f the. farser “ieiat tlh ‘What shall be the attitude , at the 
aristian church toward the great world movement, which is 
ng to make more just and righteous the relations which ob- 
between the. employer and the employe today? This is a 
much’ mooted, question. But we venture to say that it cannot be 
denied that industrial questions, dealing as they do with the 
welfare of human beings, are, at bottom, social and moral ques- 
, and that they are, therefore, the rightful: < concern of reli- 
. and. the church. This being so, it follows that the promo- 
eeu pie an peace must find a piace in the 


at good Reret meee come from the 
h auspices, of aide heewerd rmplayete 


¢ bake sides with either the ee as or em- 
e must study | both sides, and fearlessly use her 
brin, in justice and righteousness swhere- 
drt ine them when fxcatened, 


‘ Christian social principles. 


in Providence just before the National Conference of Social — 
- Work. 


ness, tolerance of differing opinions, a sincere desire to learn 


Church gathered at Milwaukee-Downer College, June 


One of the specially valuable re- 


of He conference was that most of the. eee re- perplexed with record problems. 


‘hand a similar clipping service maintained by the Milwaukee 


tive committee undertook to review and extend the “standard | 


Margaret Byington of the American Red Cross spoke in one 


relation between the social service exchange and (a) case i. 


dopt declaratory Estate nor ia ae in nate asian ue: 
ould confine itself to free and open discussion and conference. 


On the other hand, it suggested to the department thaf the lat- 


ter should prepare and present to the church a statement of — 
It also voted to meet next year | us ; 


It requested that the executive secretary of the 
department appoint a council of advice to be composed of. 
one or more members from each province. 

The atmosphere of the conference was full of friendli 


and religious feeling and faith. Its keynote was struck in 
the devotional service held in the cathedral on the second night 
of the conference preparatory to a corporate communion the 


next morning. Bishop Charles H. Brent of Buffalo urged a 
more thoroughgoing practice of the principles of the Sermon ne 


on the Mount in dealing with social problems, as well as 
throughout all our life. But, he said, it was essential to re- 
member that the two great commandments were inseparably 
coupled together by Christ and that belief in and fellowship | 
Me God are the foundation for the fullest fellowship with 

Joun M. Gienn. © 


The Socal Service mets 


‘OR some twenty years these exchanges have served as. 

clearing houses for local social agencies by maintaining — 
central card indices of the families known to them. Most 
exchanges have not ventured far beyond this clearing house 
service. Some exchanges have cleared Christmas and sum- 
mer outing lists; a few have initiated case conferences; one 
or two have. undertaken to act as consultants for agencies ~ Ne 


if 


It has remained for the Minneapolis exchange to adopt a 
definite policy of seeking new services which the exchange 
may offer to the agencies. The results were brought out at 
the Milwaukee meeting of the American Association of 
Social Service Exchanges. In an able paper on the relation ~ 
between the social service exchange and the case worker, when © 


“ the service is extended, Pearl C. Salsberry, district secretary 


of the Minneapolis Associated Charities, discussed five ex- 
periments undertaken within the last two years by the Min- 
neapolis exchange. It has directed jstudent research work; 
produced an interesting ‘chart of related families known to 
many of the agencies of the city; carried on a clipping bureau 
service; registered relatives for a limited number of agencies; 
and conducted an experiment in inter-city inquiry. Referring 
to the argument of an eastern registrar that routine skill is 
the backbone of the exchange’s service, Miss Salsberry ad- 
vanced the startling biological Proposition that the exchaneey 
“has two backbones—one of routine skill, the other of un- 
limited imagination—each of importance in supporting: the 
effective exchange.”’ Naturally, the Minneapolis experiments 
were both criticized and commended in the general discus- 
sion. Probably the clipping bureau evoked the most interest, | 
and fortunately, the delegates were able to examine at first- 


exchange. 
Not only individual exchanges but also the national as- 
sociation has faced questions of scope and function. The execu- 


The suggestion was made that the association take, in the — 
while field of social record-keeping, on the side of office or- 
ganization and mechanics. The executive committee will re- 
port back on this matter at the next annual meeting 


of the conference division meetings on the organization of 
the exchange in the small city. Bessie E. Hall discussed the 


work and (b) Siestenuate organization. aa 


“The Biers ‘of he association elected! at Milwaukee 3 are” 


as follows: 
President: Bessie E. Hall, Cleveland; 
Vice-President: W. Learmouth, Montreal; 
Secretary: Arthur Dunham, Philadelphia; 
Atanas: Daisy I. Rice, Rochester. 
ArtTHUR DUNHAM. 


Inter-City Conference on 


[legitimacy 


APERS on illegitimacy were brought together this year 
under the auspices of the Inter-City Conference on Llegit- 
imacy instead of under the Children’s Division of the Na- 
tional conference. Dr. Marion Kenworthy of the Y. W. C. 
A. in a forceful presentation of the mental aspects of illegiti- 
macy, asked: What is it besides the actual sex experience 
which leads the girl to indulge in illicit sex relations and what 
ds it she seeks in choosing this method of expression? She clas- 
t sified unmarried mothers into two groups; those in whom we 
have a combination of definite mental pathology and sexual 
promiscuity and those in whom illicit sexual expression is re- 
flected as a definite behavior tendency. For the unmarried 
_ mothers who have normal sex development but lack normal 
_ inhibitory equipment, a satisfactory solution is an environment 
~ which may insure their safety. 
Instead of viewing the problem from a moral point of view, 
-we should turn our efforts toward understanding the condi- 
tions as a problem of behavior. ‘The individual must be helped 
to accept himself as he is, to recognize his assets together with 
his limitations and to recognize certain urges within himself 
that need control. We must not lose sight of the fact that in 
pregnancy itself we may find a potent factor for good. Dr. 
Kenworthy pleaded that we aim to discover the motive behind 
every act and to recognize the elements at work in the person- 
~ ality of the unmarried mother, which may be the influencing 
factor in producing the maladjustment. 
cation toward a satisfactory social adaptation should begin 
before the girl has reached the age of motherhood; we shoula 
furnish sublimational outlets before the damage is ‘done. 
_ Dr. George Ruhland, commissioner of health of Mil- 
- waukee, presented the pian of that city in approaching the sub- 


ruling of this department, issued as a public health measure, 
requires the breast-feeding of every baby for at least three 
- months wherever physically possible. He told of the success 
of the plan in reducing the infant mortality of children of ille- 
gitimate birth and of the opportunity afforded, at the same 
time, to make a more satisfactory social adjustment and plan 
for the unmarried mother and her baby during this time. 

In a report on standards worked out by the Philadelphia 
Conference on Parenthood, Irene Haywood of that city 
presented general standards of case work with the illegitimate 
family and standards for hospital social service. In presenting 
next steps, the following principals were enunciated: 


’ That the unmarried mother is essentially and primarily a 
problem for the general family welfare agencies, and logically 
the major part of the social case work—study, diagnosis, plan- 
ning and treatment—should be done by these societies; 

That the agency dealing with the unmarried mother should 
supplement its case work through specialized agencies providing 
_ shelter before confinement, hospital care, post-natal care, place- 
ment of the baby, separate placement of the mother and child, 

legal protection through the courts, and vocational advice and 
_ guidance; 

_ That the foster-care needed for many unmarried mothers and 
their children beyond the mother’s pre-natal care should be 
closely related to or a part of the work af a general child wel- 
fare agency; 

_ That the period of care in maternity Homie be limited to ap- 
‘proximately two or three months before and two months after 
confinement; and 

_ That the after-care work in a community should be done either 
by the workers connected with the homes or by the general or 
special agencies to which the mothers are referred. 

Louise Drury. 


Our problem of edu- 


ject of ‘Wegitimacy from the standpoint of public health. <A . 


lessons gleaned from the dealing’ with every-day human pro 


held by the National Association of Oe cea Teadhe 

was the concept of the school as a potential social agency, t 
the visiting teacher as the organizer of this latent energy ‘i. 
effective ebeia! service. As was brought out by the retirin r, 
president, Jane F. Culbert of New York city, in her addre! 
on the treatment of the socially handicapped child, the visitin 
teacher anticipates social inadequacy and treats the symptonfi, 
—pauperism, inefficiency, behavior problems, mental disease}. 
beginnings of delinquency—so as to counteract the hand} 
cap, and eliminate the. need for reeducation and_ refo: 
later. Her position within the school enables her to be of} 
hand when trouble appears, and overtake it early. Furth 
more, she makes it possible for the school to render be 
cooperation to social agencies, since through her training. 
social work she understands the traditions of both the schoc 
and social work. 
Newton. H. Hegel of Minneapolis. brought out che fa 
that the visiting teacher teaches not classes, but standardp., 
of living and of morals, needs of childhood, of the individug} ) \; 
child, of his family. Jessie Taft of Philadelphia speaking Of, « 
individualizing the child, emphasized the helpfulness of ol) ae 
visiting teacher to the class teacher in bringing to her a picturfly: 
of the individual child, enabling the class teacher to individ) 
ualize Johnnie or Jennie, and so adapt the school to thj | 
child’s particular needs. Thus the visiting teacher has ji 
double function—to educate homes and the individual chili 
in school and life relations, and to awaken the social possi 
bilities of schools for better service to childhood. i 
JESSIE L. LouDERBACK. | _ 


The American Association foi 


Organizing Family Social Worl 


ERHAPS participation is the.word which best describe}: 

the spirit manifest in the-meetings of the American As} ') 
sociation for Organizing Family Social Work. Francis H} 
McLean of New York city, is his report of the year’s fiel 
work, emphasized not only the nation-wide development 
the standards and ideals of family case work but also thi} 
individual responsibility of the local societies in this develop}, 
ment. Beginning with this report and including the mort}. 
informal talks at the general secretaries’ dinner there wai) 
evident a desire to give and take, to share the experiences 


i 
J 
nl 


bu 


Jems. Mr. McLean spoke of experiments in Georgia and ' 
Tennessee, in Ohio and some of the states farther west} iit 
where the established family societies have assumed definit Fe 
responsibility in helping the smaller cities meet their social})., 
problems. ‘This is already bearing fruit in a better under 


standing of the fundamental purposes and problems of family 
case work agencies, whether in large or small, eastern or 
western communities. al! 
This year, if ever, family : case workers from North and} 
South, East and West, met on common ground. Whatevl By Si. 
the disazreemetits, and there was plenty of frank and whole+) » 
some difference of opinion, there was, always a genuine readi- i. 
ness on the part of the disputants to go some distance wit Thi 
the experimenter. eet | 
‘There was very little theory in the nine group meetings 
only enough to give a forward look to the discussions. Helen 
W. Hanchette of Cleveland and those who spoke on her sub- 
ject had proved that domestic economy is a working force i 
family case work and based their belief in its future on~ 
actual accomplishments of the past. © 
Ida M. Cannon, who is in charge of medical social 3 ah 
vice work in Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, _ ohn | 
E. Ransom of Chicago and Elizabeth G. Fox: of \ Was 


| tion oF An, enlii tae of social agencies. 

.;, But the absence of theoretical discussion dogs not by any 
jeans imply| that there was any lack of challenging ideas. 
Thether or hot one agreed with the process of identifying 
| aspects in family case work ‘Presented by Ada E. Shef- 


jiay contribute| to the science oe human Peace Virginia 
Robinson me Nea gs in urging case workers to in- 


( Tndbed, whether in a pioneer tore of a west- 
| aa in the sharing of case work responsibility with 
lew | groups in the community, or in the accomplishments of 
he intensive field work in Ohio, the concrete actualities 
“rved but as windows to a. wider vision of future possibil- 
| Tt would probably be out of the Goesion to expect in such 
age gatherings—and the association has never had larger or 
re enthusiastic meetings—to have continuous group think- 
yaa but to one member of these audiences there came a def 
e conviction that the listeners were doing more than mere- 


. From such participation comes the steady growth of 
p ideals. Marcaret E. Ricu. 


Aid me Travelers 


- MONG the youngest of national organizations, the 
National Association of Traveler’s Aid Societies in its 
‘hird annual conference showed a spirit of determination to 
{'ipply to its own technique the principles and methods which 
ave been found fruitful in the more highly developed fields 
f social service. 

| The seventy-nine delegates present included representatives 
‘om such widely scattered cities as San Francisco, Dallas, 
(Ashville, N. C., and Norfolk, in addition to cities of the 
Viiddle West and Canada. This broad representation, while 
nging out special local problems, such as those in cities of 
indeveloped social resources discussed by Mrs. L. G. Irish, 
secretary of the Traveler's Aid Society, Milwaukee, also 
lisclosed more typical problems. A session was devoted to 
tonsideration of the special knowledge and skill needed by 
the traveler’s aid worker as the “‘social worker in the station,” 
ied by Miss O. M. Jaques of Boston. 

The subject of traveler’s aid and protective work was dis- 
cussed by Miss V. M. Murray, secretary of the Traveler’s 
Aid Society of New York city. She urged that the traveler’s 
id societies should work solely as ee pre agencies 
vithout police, power. 


_ Not only can we do more effective work without any police 
power, but if we accept it we are assuming legal authority with- 
ut legal responsibility to any legal agency. No private organ- 
ization should Sa itself in this position, Police power for 
women should be feteretned only by regularly, appointed police 
women. 


This opinion was confirmed in a. enteee? unanimously 
adopted i in the business meeting of ‘the association. 

‘The possibilities for greater service in guiding and protect- 
ng the newly arrived immigrant en route to his destination 
ere discussed by Allen T. Burns. That few problems of 
e new arrivals to our shores are more serious in nature and 
eater in magnitude than that of the girl coming here to 
: ‘married. was strongly emphasized by Margaret Wead, field 
supervisor of the Traveler’s Aid Society of New York city. 
_ A large group of these girls [said Miss Wead] have never 


_ seen their fiances. ‘Frequently they change their minds upon ar- 
ri anerniage has been stated on the manifest sheets as 


listening—that they were themselves helping to create the 


ee reason foe coming to’ America they fear deportation if they 
‘do not marry, although this is not in fact the law. When such 
girls are discharged to our care they are told by inspectors that — 
they are to follow the directions of our worker. Immigration 
inspectors very frequently refuse to discharge girls to the fiances, 
“ho matter what the credentials, and often offer them the alter- 
native either of having the girl cared for by our society or of 
having her sent to Ellis Island for detention. 


In Miss Wead’s opinion tragedies which have resulted in 


many of these cases could be avoided if federal provision — 
were made for a social investigation in the man’s home town — 


before the girl arrives, following an affidavit filed by the man 


at Ellis Island, and toe temporary detention, perhaps, of the — 


group of girls who have never seen their flances, until an 
investigation is made. A. Irvine HaLLoweLL. 


The Child Welfare League 


HE Child Welfare League of America emerged from its — 


chrysalis stage into a full-fledged organization at its first 


annual meeting held during the National Conference of Social. 


Work in Milwaukee. With a new constitution adopted at 
this meeting and with a board of directors representing various | 
localities and forms of service, the league stands ready to carry 
forward the purposes stated in its constitution; to secure: 
_ The better understanding of child welfare problems. 
The improvement of standards and methods of the different 
forms of work with children. 
The making available for all of its members the assured 
results of successful effort in any part of the field. 
The development of inter-society service. 


The promotion of these purposes will be under the direction 


of C. C. Carstens who, pending a permanent form of organi- 


zation, has been conducting the work of the league since the - 


first of this year under a preliminary working arrangement 
following the grant made by the Commonwealth Fund. 
The report presented by Mr. Carstens of his first six 
months of service shows visits to forty-one of the constituent 
members of the league in the East, South and Middle West 
for the purpose of getting acquainted with the field, besides 
the rendering of definite services to at least a dozen member 


agencies in response to requests for advice and assistance in 


meeting local problems. Thus the field service to which 


im 


jaa 


many of the league’s members have long looked forward be- P 


came an established fact before ah, organization itself was 
completed. 


Other services already rendered by the league are the 


establishment of a small circulating library of books and — 
articles bearing upon child welfare which will be loaned to _ 
members, and the sending of trained workers upon request to 
assist member agencies for limited periods in developing new 


work ox in effecting changes. 


An adjourned session of the annual meeting considered — 


the practicability of developing certain record forms that 
would embody the minimum of information which it is be- 
lieved should be recorded about all children accepted by 
agencies for care. The interest called forth indicated that 
this is a live question upon which some further experimental 
work in cooperation with member agencies will be undertaken. — 

The officers and executive committee elected at the annual 
meeting are: 


President, H. Ida Curry, New York city; vice-president, Wil- ~ 


fred S. Reynolds, Chicago; secretary, Georgia G. Ralph, New 
York city; treasurer, Frederic H. Knight, Boston; executive com- 
ae H. H. Hart, New York city; A. H. Stoneman, St. Joseph, 

; W. A. Weston, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Mrs. E. H. Stedman, 
- tee James E. Ewers, Cleveland; Dr. F. S, Stoddard, Phila- 
delphia; "Marcus C. Fagg, Jacksbnville; D. F. Shirk, Topeka; 
Rush Berolzheimer, Chicago; Caroline Crosby, Minneapolis: 
Belle Sherwin, Cleveland; Henry W. Thurston, New York city; — 
May F. Hallett, San Francisco; Judge S. D. Murphy, Alabama; — 
Ada E. Sheffield, Boston; J. V. Hawk, Helena; E. D. Solenberger, 
_ Philadelphia. 


_ The offices of the irsenc, are at 130 East 22 Street, New : “I 


York city. Georcia G. RALPH. 


re eT aie wT eS a Es me “giel a 


‘National Probation” onference 


oe experts, and a strong defense of the probation system, 
properly uséd, as one of the great crime preventives, fea- 

_ tured the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the National Pro- 
bation Association in Milwaukee. The conference brought 
together 250 judges, probation officers and other court work- 
ers from almost every state, who set out to examine and re- 
define the place of social ‘work and social organization in the 
courts. ‘They got down to intensive discussion. 

In the adult divisions, figures and statements were pre- 
sented by the secretary of the association showing that news- 
paper intimations of a general “crime wave’ were largely 
‘exaggerated. For this very reason, however, there is greater 
need for high standards in probation work. ‘The probation 
worker should utilize the present public interest in crime to 
strengthen his work. | 

John M. Cooper of the Catholic University, Washington, 

DD. C., speaking on the responsibility of. society for delin- 
‘quency, urged that workers in the courts should give the pub- 
- lic more information as to their work. Students in schools 
and colleges should be taught practical, present-day civics— 
the duties of the police, the work of juvenile and other courts, 
and the place of the correctional institutions. Strong defense 
of the probation plan was voiced by Judge A. C. Backus of 
‘Milwaukee and George W. Kirchwey of New York. 
_ The family or domestic relations court, the movement for 
which is growing, was discussed by representatives of the 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and Cincinnati courts. Judge 
Charles W. Hoffman of Cincinnati reported the probable 
establishment of such courts with broad powers in the cities 
of St. Louis and Baltimore. Non-support and all strictly 
family problems needing court action should be dealt with 
‘largely in conformity with practice in the juvenile courts. 

‘The sessions on the juvenile court, arranged jointly with 
the federal Children’s Bureau, opened with a statement by 
Julia C. Lathrop pointing out “the danger of emphasizing the 
social aspects of the juvenile court at the expense of its legal 
authority ;” but answering in the negative the query: “Have 
we prevailing accessible provisions for the children and youth 
-of our country who are brought into courts in need of the 
protection, guidance or restraint which have failed them. else- 
where?” 

This question was dele upon by Judge Hoffman, who 
showed that beneficent laws had generally failed to reach the 
delinquent child until the beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 
“tury. The juvenile court idea has been of inestimable value 
but the courts are in general not yet functioning as they 
should, owing to legalistic views. Besides this, lack of pro- 
bation stafis, detention homes and clinical facilities tend to 
subject the courts to severe and merited criticism. The Na- 
tional Probation Association and other agencies should spread 
the gospel throughout the nation that the juvenile court ex- 
sts ‘not to try children as criminals but to save them.” 

_ Standards for a good juvenile court were outlined by C. 
-C.. Carstens of New York. There must be, he said, a spe- 
cially selected and qualified judge giving to the work of the 
court a considerable part of his time, adequate probation 


vice ; ‘the court finding its place in cooperation with other 
agencies serving children in the community. “The juvenile 
court has suffered in the house of its friends,” and is still 


udge Edward Schoen of the Newark Juvenile Court 
pleaded for a broader jurisdiction. Adults contributing to 
Be child’s misfortune, he declared, should all be triable be- 
_ fore the socially minded judge of the juvenile court. There 
ely re full equity powers. The tribunal which exists to 
‘A 
3 necessity of ‘stigmatizing the child a “juvenile- delinquent.” 


CRITICAL ‘analysis and re-statement 6f the principles 


and functions of the juvenile court by leading judges — Judge H. 8. Hulbert of Detroit agreed, but Judge Kath 


- neapolis suggested certain limitations. 


“service, private hearings, and medical and psychological ser- 


Sellers of Washington and Judge Edward F. Waite of Mi 
Judge Waite” pr 
sented fundamental legal aspects, such as the necessity i 
regarding preponderance of evidence, but both urged t 
par amount importance of good probation service—the “ey 
and ears’ of the court. 

The statements made and the ooeluaun agreed “upe 
will form the basis of the work of a representative committe 
on juvenile court standards, to be appointed by the Children 
Bureau and to work in cooperation with the. National Pr 
bation Association during the coming year. 

Special problems of unprotected girls were discussed 3 ani 
methods compared. ‘The functions of probation officers, pe 
lice women and protective workers were defined in a spe 
cial report. Many resolutions were adopted, one authoriz' 
ing a committee to formulate a plan for an ideal family cour’ 
suitable for small as well as large communities; another pro 
viding for a committee on criminal research and statistics is)! 
The association’s bill now pending in Congress to establist}t 
probation in the federal courts was endorsed. Plans for the 
work of the association during the coming year were reportec 
upon and these will be entered into with a greatly strength: 
ened and more representative board of directors and execu; 
tive staff. CHAN L. Cae 


Hospital Sécal Workeu! 


AON the topics discussed at ‘the ocumee in Ma 
waukee of the American Association of Hospital Social! 
Workers were the need for definition of the relation of hos- 
pital social work to other fields of health and social work, and}. 
for the establishment of training courses. ‘That the discussion: 
was fruitful is shown by the report of a committee appointed : 
to formulate a statement of functions. This was. adopted, as |. 
follows: > 


PERMANENT FUNCTIONS: 


(1) Case Work: _ By the ean of "pocdtl case eeauke te care 
for ward patients and out-patients whose medical and social con- 
ditions indicate need of adjustment in order to render their 4 
‘medical treatment effective and restore them to health and sound 
social condition. 

(2): RESEARCH: 
havior. ; 

(3) Epucation: ‘To cooperate with schools of social work in — 
training of students for hospital social work. i 
/ To give to students from training schools for nurses, from © 
medical schools, and from schools of sociology and psychology, — 
insight into the social environmental conditions through pias iy 
required reading, and field work. 

To interpret the hospital to the community by posters, charts, 
public speaking and other means and to make the resources of q 
the institution available to persons in the community. i at 

To educate the public by the same means in hygiene and. to | 
teach the relation between social conditions and health, MR 

To cooperate with such outside agencies, institutions, and in- 
terested individuals as may serve to enlarge the function of the 
hospital and to render its care of patients more Bosiec 


To study social causes of health and be- © 


TEMPORARY FUNCTIONS: ry byt. 
It may be necessary. to andes for a time, ‘certain aan a 
that are not essentially the function of hospital social work, ‘such | 
as the duties of clinical clerk, admitting clerk, financial investi- 
gator for the hospital, messenger, which may be performed ‘fore: 
a time with the intention of helping the hospital to fulfill its. 
obligation toward the community as well as to the patients. In i 
undertaking these temporary and supplementary duties it is. im- 
portant not to lose sight of the fact that the primary function of 
: hospital social work is social case work and the best contrib 
tion of hospital social work both to the ee and besa 
munity is to perform this function. _- ct pan 


The vote to have a poster contest and permane 


‘ 


on to other social and health. agencies. 


\ s from all. ‘sections of the country. It was unanimously 
jeed. that the committee on training’ should work with a 
Jilar committee of the American Hospital Association, re- 
iyo to study and formulate curricula. This com- 
will yield | to the. hospital association’s committee the 
experience and viewpoint of the practitioner. 
unning through all the meetings was a keen appreciation 
t ae for ereping ppninded toward the problems 


P roblems a order on help ihe hospital Resell fulfill its 
Rurn V..EMERSON. 


Neighborhood Sed. Settlement 


HE eleventh conference of the National Federation of 


amer camp of Hull House, hicues. Amid the those 
autitul surroundings the settlement folk gathered together, 
value of -the eonesence being enhanced not only by 
macy of the delegates, but also by their seclusion from 
‘side interests. 
Among the exceptionally good addresses cine forth new 
{ important thoughts, that given by Dr. William R. P. 
rerson of Boston outlined forms of health work 
ough nutrition clinics which the settlement houses could 
Ul afford to mother. In like manner the address of Andrew 
thomas of New York on housing elicited the most in- 
interest and questioning from the delegates. His plan 
ultiform housing was interestingly and vividly portrayed, 
he brought home the possibility of settlement house as- 
ce in preaching | the gospel of this new housing plan. 

Robert A. Woods, head. worker of South End House, 
n, drawing on his recent trip around the world, inter- 
the. development of neighborhood and community or- 
tions in the F ar ak and its influence on international 


; and Pee entant.| “This faith of settlement i 
coming to. the surface at the various meetings, round- 
and ant aeeage ‘The war had Passed and the settle- 


sly making an analysis of their work anl the faith that 
ns them. — They are now going forward with a new 
more intense from this evaluation itself. 

was reflected i in the address of the president, John L. 
of Hudson Guild, New York city, in which he dif- 


om the intangible and yet more important spiritual or 
ie He touched to the quick ae common thought 


me ® year, and hich has bieaehe a more etbaed 
ense_ faith, was. evidenced on the practical side in dis- 
tte Seat board membership, 


social : service to others, and to see ‘that. it. “functions in. 


Che need of courses in training was stressed ue Peecenie: : 


gs, at the Bowen Country Club, Waukegan, Ill., the 


tiated the mechanical or scientific side of democracy and — 


- workers. 


to the pera public, ies: C. Cooper. 


The Spirit of Jewish Social. 


Service 


ONFERENCES, not being like political a. att 
Yet: each 


donot always ote to reporters a keynote. 
gathering from year to year has a character of its own and 
leaves in the minds of the delegates certain outstanding themes, 


indicating the trend of ideas in a particular field. The Na- — 
tional Conference of Jewish Social Service at Milwaukee . 
this year afforded an exposition of Jewish social values as ~ 
a matter of race philosophy; the projection of these values 
into the work of the Joint Distribution Committee overseas, 


and their expression in various practical fields in America, 


The Jewish conference has probably never heard a more 
_ satisfying exposition of the basic philosophy underlying Jew-. 
ish social work than that given in the presidential address 


of Louis H. Levin of Baltimore. Mr. Levin stated as his 
thesis that Jews have group and hereditary traits of social 


value and that their long socialized life has created customs 
or mores, the social implications of which are significant in| | 
He indicated that the recent growth of na- — 


modern life, 
tionalism on the one hand and universalism on the other is 


. reconciled, not in the policy of the assimilationist but rather 
The latter believes that “the great 
society is to be inspired by a uniformity of spirit with a vari- | 


in that of the federalist. 


ety of specialized feeling.”’ ‘This is exemplified in the history 
of the Jews—a people with a corporate soul, yet expressing 


a wide range of strongly individualized opinion, feeling and 


philosophy. Mr. Levin gave a clear picture of the history 


of the Jews as a socialized people. 


bears responsibility for every other Jew. 
The effect of this basic philosophy on the social life and 


social. program of the Jews was worked out in an interesting — 


manner, showing that what we like to think of as a modern 


conception of social work is, in reality, a matter of ancient 
ethics. This, as interpreted by Dr. Kohler, demands “‘a high- 
er justice which is not satisfied with mitigating the misery of - 
the unfortunate by acts of charity, but insists on the readjust- 


ment of the social conditions which create poverty.” 
Certain definite tendencies and institutions are traceable 


also to this underlying doctrine; for instance, the general use 
and effectiveness of mass action for social aims on the one 
hand, and the expectation (on the part of the less fortunate 
members of the community) of intelligent and constructive | 
treatment—an attitude often misunderstood as effrontery, 
but more sympathetically explained as ‘‘a high standard of | 
The interaction of these two tendencies upon 
one another has produced a “combination of generosity and 


receiving.” 


Going back to the pro-- 
_phets, he characterized their work as social criticism and ex- 
plained the basis of the familiar philosophy that every Jew 


and: personal contact as the basis of progress, yet it geeks oa Fhe 
scientific and modern methods in developing its technique 
and in presenting its work and the philosophy underlying - tea anne 


expectation that supports the morale of a people and prevents ak , 


any large number from reaching or remaining in the lower 


social levels.” 
social worker needs to study and build upon. 


It is social data of this kind that the Jewish 


by the social sciences. 


Such study 
must underlie technique and the newer implements provided _ 
If, then, a proper balance is main- 


tained between the use of Jewish social data ‘and modern = 


methods in social work, Jewish specialization may effect a 


worthy contribution to ‘social progress. 


The statement at Milwaukee of the program of the joide e 
Distribution Committee in its work in Europe was the most 
complete and gratifying that has come to American social 
There were elucidated plans for discontinuing 


what was known during the worst of the European emerg- 
point at the present time for the anti-tuberculosis mov 


ency as ‘general relief,” now being replaced by reconstruc- 
‘tive work in the nature of loan banks, cooperatives, trade 
schools and_ shops, encouragement of agricultural pursuits — 
and subsidies for various types of cultural activities. The 


“utter inadequacy of refugee work indicated the inability even. 


of organized forces to deal with so overwhelming 
a problem. 

The work for war orphans is being expedited on the basis 
of financial adoption, in spite of considerable sentiment on 
the part of lay groups in fayor of wholesale transportation 
of. children to our shores. ‘Throughout the discussion of 
-work in Europe there was notable emphasis upon building 
up local institutions, fostering self-sustaining enterprises, and 
placing reconstruction work on a loan basis. 

The theme of utilizing existing social values was again 
dominant in the discussions of local problems. A session on 
_ preventive philanthropy pointed the need for social workers 
to correlate and present evidence of maladjustment to the 
“Soy-riding indifference of the public.”’ This contribution 
was made by a board member, a social worker without a 
job, who sees the social worker with a job too much absorbed 
for the good of his own cause. Discussion pointed to the fact 


that the federation principle has sometimes acted as a de- 


_ terrent in putting across the message of the individual so- 


ciety, that volunteer service should be more widely used for 
_interpretive purposes, and that social agencies are too ready 
to relieve industry of its responsibility. An earnest plea was 
made for “less giving and more guiding,” a doctrine doomed 
to unpopularity among those who think in terms of overhead 
expense. The appearance of the theme was noticeable again 
in discussions of Jewish contributions to industrial relations 


and of types of group adjustments in a democracy ; in out- 


lining a coordinated program for small communities, and 
in Prof. Julius Drdchsler’s paper on the blending of immi- 
grant heritages in America, DorotHy C. KaHn. . 


Tuberculosis and Public Health 


HE Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the National 

Tuberculosis Association, held in New York June 14 
‘to 17, inclusive, was the most Feuccesahull gathering of its kind 
' in the history of the organization, registering approximately 
1,050 people. Perhaps the most important feature of) the 
meeting was the reorganization of the National Tuberculosis 
Association along lines contained in the by-laws adopted last 
March, and recommended by the committee on reorganiza- 
tion of which Dr. David R. Lyman of Wallingford, Conn., 
was the chairman. ‘The board of directors of the association 
has been extended from 60 to 100, including 50 directors 
at large and 50 on nomination of affiliated organizations. 


Particular stress was laid upon medical and social research. 


‘Dr. Gerald B. Webb in his presidential address sounded the 

keynote of the meeting when he said: 
_ We must frankly state our knowledge of tuberculosis and also 

- the extent of our ignorance regarding it, so that we can more 
wisely guide the efforts made in prevention and cure, and direct 
research to bring further enlightenment. . . . While the associa- 
tion is teaching it should also be learning. 


' The report of the executive office, the discussions in the 
pathological and clinical sections, the resolutions adopted, and 
in fact the entire atmosphere of the meeting contributed not 
_a little to this emphasis, laid particularly upon research in 
- those obscure lines of the social and medical aspects of tuber- 
culosis about which we are still in ignorance. 


Dr. William R. P. Emerson of Boston presented the prob- 
lem of nutrition.and the program of the Modern Health Cru- 
sade came in for discussion. ‘The educational exhibits and 
the demonstrations of Humpty-Dumpty, the new health 
‘clown of the National Tuberculosis Association, as well as 
ae features of a similar character all conecbieen toward 


sions. 


staff of the National ‘Tuberculosis Association, and wast: 
rected by Eugene Roder; who directed The ‘Gay White | 


€ one impression “that: woe at childeee is 


‘This impression was strengthened by the reports fro 
laboratory presented at the pathological session. zi i) 
Lee K. Frankel, in his paper on statistical evidence of i 
effect of intensive anti-tuberculosis effort upon the | i 
rate, showed that where the tuberculosis program has 
properly emphasized and where the results can be adequi) 
ly measured, results are forthcoming in decreased morta’ 
_Dr. James Nlesaader Miller, the newly elected presid 
‘also pointed out that the tabereulocs death-rate in this e¢j 
try’ is rapidly declining, thanks to the cumulative result 
the efforts of the tuberculosis movement during the last’ 
to fifteen years. 
The, problem of the tuberculosis ex-service man twas | 
discussed: Dr. Lyman pointed out, and the resolut}’: 
adopted by the association clearly stated that the | 
soldier patient presents.not only the most difficult sir|| 
problem of-the kind that this country has ever faced, but | iB 
a broader and more serious problem in public health. lie 
Lyman stated at the conclusion of his paper that unless pre|j 
measures were taken “we face the certainty of a future dei’ 
rate among these boys that will stamp our work for. qi) 
as a tragic failure.” 
How well rounded was the program will be made all 4 
in enumerating the meetings of the advisory council, th} 
clinical Beane two pathological sessions and a joint clin| a 
and pathological session, three sociological sessions anc} ' 
joint sociological and nursing session, and two nursing 4 
The local committee of arrangements also provi)’ 
several unique features. A pageant staged on Thurs | 
night, entitled The Spirit of the Doubled-Barred Cross, +} 
‘written by Helena V. Williams and Elizabeth Cole of | 


ay 


Naughty Marietta, and other well- remembered productic 
Costumes and settings were designed by Miss Williams. 1) 
cast was composed mostly of amateurs. The pageant \): 
presented i in six episodes, a prologue and an epilogue. It de|) 
with the sweep of the campaign against tuberculosis fr} 
the discovery of the stethescope by Laennec to the rapiij) 
advancing Modern Health Crusade of the present time. TI 
spirit of the crusade was depicted in the death and return} 
King Arthur. {| 
An occupational therapy exhibit, the poster contest exhil 
the county fair exhibit, the Framingham exhibit, ’and oth} 
showed the methodology of these various phases of tuben), 
losis work. On Thursday afternoon Humpty-Dumpty gi} 
a performance before 700 children in the grand ball-room i 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 


The most significant resolution adopted _ was wil 
reference to rehabilitation of ex-service men. This reso) 
tion recommended that Congress be urged that the vari¢ 
services of the federal government be given necessary assi 
ance in order to establish the discipline so essential to the mai 
tenance of the much needed morale in government tuberc} 
losis hospitals. It also recommended such changes in ¢} 
compensation act as will result in the immediate and mater} 
reduction in compensation for those cases who refuse to ma} 
proper use of the facilities provided for their benefit aij 
that appointments of individuals charged with the care | 
the tuberculous ex-soldier be based on the welfare of the 
and the country at large and not upon the desires of the 1 
dividual constituents. ‘The American Legion has been ur; 
to give its full cooperation to the government services, ind 
effort to prevent an uncontrolled minority of its membe 
from seriously interfering as they now do with the chan 
of the recovery of their fellow-patients. Local tuberculo: 
associations were also urged to inaugurate a campaign ) 
publicity in order to give the public the true facts of tl 
situation. Hetena V. WILLIAMS. 


ae = 
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| The executive committee of the association was authorized 
e work on plans for financing and organizing a full-time 
i) paid executive staff, which would be available for advising 
communities> binterested 7 in establishing federations, community 
| chests or councils of social agencies or in carrying on the ac- 
tivities of such organizations already in existence. 
ecutive committee was also ordered to proceed at once to 
lissue a hand-book on the methods and principles of community 
‘organization. _ 

j - Definition of the movement was reached in the generally 
accepted statement that a community chest is considered to be 
a money-raising organization financing practically all the lo- 
cal philanthropies of a community as well as all national and 
‘foreign relief agencies making local appeals for funds ; that 
‘a financial federation or welfare federation usually is less 
all-inclusive in its scope; and that a council of social agencies 
‘may be considered a cooperative endeavor by local agencies 
without joint finance as an activity. 

_ Among the opinions which seemed to gain general accept- 
nce were these: That the control of a community chest or 
federation should be as democratic as possible, inhering rather 
the cooperating agencies than in any clique of contributors: 
that a community chest or federation which neglects social 
' considerations is seriously defective; that in general it is in- 


' cil as separate organizations in any city, for financial coor- 
dination should be but one of the functions of a council, 
which may include many agencies not engaged in joint finance 
but cooperating in other respects. — 
_ Rapid progress in the community organization field was 
* shown. Reports were heard from community organizations 
in thirty-six cities. It was stated that during the past year 
_ probably as many as twenty new federations or councils have 
| been established, most of them with joint financing among 
their functions. 


3 
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_ time secretary; Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis having 
been added to the list within the last few months. Inquiries 
were reported from cities large and small in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, and a successful community chest 
was reported in operation in Hawaii. It was shown that 
in practically every city where an adequate plan has been 
adopted with a competent executive in charge the movement 
has been successful; and that failures have been due to the 
absence of one or both of ‘these features. Most of the com- 
‘munity chests and federations had been successful in raising 
their budgets, even in spite of adverse financial conditions, 
as victoriously faced in Rochester and Cincinnati this spring. 
Even where federations had not raised their full budgets, 
there was serious question as to whether their individual 
member organizations would have done as well had they 
“sought their funds separately. 
Officers elected for 1921-22 are: 


President, William J. Norton, Community Union, Detroit; first 
an _ Vice-president, ‘Elwood Street, Central Council of Social Agen- 
cies, St. Louis; second vice-president, L. A. Halbert, Council of 

Social Agencies, Kansas City; secretary, Raymond Clapp, Wel- 
_ fare Federation, Cleveland; treasurer, H. P, Wareheim, Pa- 
triotic and Community Fund, Rochester. 
Additional ‘members of the executive committee: C. M. Book- 
in man, Community Chest, Cincinnati; C. Whit Pfeiffer, Com- 
- munity Chest, St. Paul; Otto W. Davis, Council of Social Agen- 
cies, Minneapolis ; Sherman C. Kingsley, Welfare Federation, 
_ Philadelphia; ED,’ Webrey Bureau of Community Service, 
by “aechieg Re St 
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Exiwoop STREET. 


coe LY ferear 


EF IN ITE ferns ee eee of the velar 
fare federation movement was made at meetings at Mil-_ 


The ex-. 


ferred to the government. 


advisable to attempt to conduct both a federation and a coun-_ 


New York now is the only large city of ~ 
the country without a community organization with a full-_ 


_ident of the United States and Congress the initiative move- 


sible moment,” 


‘popular use of documents in libraries. 


industry, and commerce. 


SIS 
_. The Librarians 

) URING the years of the war librarians’ efforts were 
largely centered on aiding war activities. Their con- — 
tribution need not be dwelt on here, but now that these ty 
activities are being discontinued or taken over-by the govern- | 
ment, the American Library Association is endeavoring to 
establish not a pre-war, but a normal post-war status. 
The forty-third annual conference of the American Library ii 
Association, held at Swampscott, Mass., June 20 to 27, re- | 
corded the largest registration of any ‘conference since the — 
founding of the association in 1876. More than eighteen 
hundred librarians were in attendance and sessions covering — 
every phase of library activity were on the program. 
Some of the outstanding features of the year’s work, as 

noted in the secretary’s report, are the membership campaign, — 
resulting in 850 new members, a gain of 19 per cent; a grow- 

ing employment service carried on at headquarters; a recruit- 

ing committee appointed for-the purpose of persuading young 

men and women to consider library work as a vocation; the 
preparation of a form for library statistics; consideration of 
the question of national certification of librarians and ac- 


credited training agencies; and the hospital library service, 


begun in February, 1917, as an adjunct of camp library work 
and probably to be brought to a close this summer and trans- 
Book wagon service was exhibited 

at the conference, and it was voted to finance a special car as 

a forerunner of a series of “book wagon” routes to far places 
in the country. The most important matter to be considered 
by the conference as a whole was the final ratification of the. 
new constitution which was adopted at Colorado Springs © 
last year. wis 


. Some of the resolutions submitted and adopted at the meet- 


ing endorsed the Smith-Towner bill for a department of — 


education; urged the creation of a government division 
devoted to the stimulation of library activities in the United 


‘States, and advocated the passage of one of the bills now 


before Congress for the reclassification of the government 
civil service. ‘“The disintegration of the service in govern- 


ment libraries through loss of trained and experienced mem- 


bers of their staffs, who cannot afford to remain at the low 
salaries now paid, should be averted as soon as possible.” ‘ 
These resolutions reflect the keen appreciation felt for the 
services rendered by the Library of Congress and a strong 
desire to bring about better working conditions there. 
The association went on record as urging “upon the Pres- | 


ment looking to a reduction of armament at the earliest pos- — 
and that members of the American Library 
Association make individual requests to their congressmen 
for such action. 


As the federal government is the world’s greatest publisher, 
there is no cause for surprise in noting that one of the 
largest and most successful section meetings held was on the oe 
The function of the 
librarian has changed from that of being a custodian of books — 
to that of being a dispenser of knowledge: so is his raw 
material no longer limited to bound volumes, but includes — 
all printed matter. John Cotton Dana, of the N ewark Public — 
Library, in a recent article on the librarian’s widening field 2 
says: “To be a librarian worthy of the name today is to be _ 
a person skilful in making print more useful: to gos who — Pe 
pay his wage.” ‘he ts 

The Special Libraries Association which held its twelfth oe 
annual convention in connection with that of the American 
Library Association was concerned with the collecting, organ-_ 
izing and distributing of information. Business men’s libraries . i 
show rapid progress and demonstrate the expert application 
of knowledge to the practical problems of modern business, 
Anna C. REQUE. — 
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HE Gompers udvutistraeen is still intact. But the 
threatened alignment of forces at the Denver Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor gave 
. _ it the worst shock it has ever experienced. The 
administration forces were worried. Gompers himself took 


| campaign speech explaining his position on the Irish ques- 
tion. So tense and uncertain was the outcome at the time 
of balloting that the veteran president of the Cigar Makers’ 
who at previous conventions had indifferently arisen and 
nominated his chief with a few eulogistic remarks, thought it 
‘ necessary to recapitulate at some length the bciievcmetis and 
. qualifications of his candidate. 

On the final count Gompers received 25,022 votes against 
12,324 for Lewis of the Mine Workers’, who contested the 
presidency. Neither Gompers nor Lewis carried his entire 
delegation. ‘The size of the opposition vote was as large as 
that of pre-war times when the Socialists had a candidate 
against Gompers. But the complexion of the vote was en- 
tirely different. 

_ It was not the traditional opposition of Socialist and Labor 
Party elements that the administration feared, but the de- 
fection of the “Indianapolis crowd,” and the railroad union 
bloc. By joining forces these two groups would have been 
In a position to control the convention. Adding the votes 
of the Socialist and Labor Party delegates from other unions 
the odds were indeed in favor of the opposition. ‘The sur- 
rise of the convention was that none-of these elements voted 
as a unit, Of the Indianapolis group only the Carpenters’ 
and Miners’ voted for Lewis—the one with its entire dele- 
gation, the other with a majority. Six of the ten railroad 
unions voted for Gompers. Out of the remainder, one— 
the Machinists’—cast its entire vote for Lewis. Even the 


for Lewis, the Bakers’ and Brewery Workers’ supporting 
Gompers. Four of the six delegates from the Ladies’ Garment- 
‘Workers’ headed by its president voted for Gompers. ‘The 
Painters’ International is the only one that last year en- 
dorsed the Labor Party. But it too voted against Lewis. 


Why the Splits 


What was the reason for this odd splitting of elements? 
‘The reasons were as various as the elements themselves: 
First of all, the majority of the delegates to federation con- 
ventions still have much personal loyalty for Gompers, and 
greatly admire his ability. In their eyes he and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor are synonomous. Gompers’ fol- 
lowers have always cleverly construed an attack upon him 
as an attack . upon the labor movement. Hence, to many 
delegates, he is more than a personality; he is the symbol 
of labor. They are easily captivated by his witticisms and 
sarcastic jibes at opponents. His oracular manner of speech 


delegates. For, after all, he is the “grand old man of 
the labor movement,” and to them nigh infallible. Not 
children, they are kept in leash by fear of the momen- 
ary escent of a terrible ogre. In past years this ogre was 
soci lism ; more recently, bolshevism; and at the Denver con- 
ention, Plea rstiaen: Being a master of applied mob psy- 
nology, Gompers becomes the valorous knight who stands 
etween them and the horrible ‘monster. 

his year, also, there was a very tangible enemy abroad 
to be reckoned with, Experienced members of the 


ie Dio I Sap 


LABOR BUREAU, ‘INC, | 


occasion to break all precedent by delivering an ¢xtended 


gation came to the convention instructed to oppose Gompers, ft" 


‘To overcome the prejudices of these workers and the oppo- | 


Socialist unions split, the Journeymen Tailors’ voting solidly 


and his ornate, vocabulary throw a spell over home-grown. 


conservative unions felt that in the midst of the onslaught a 
the “open shop” campaign this was not the time to discard }}):: 
their ablest and most seasoned leader, notwithstanding the hy \’ 
fact that many of Sb peor chafe under his noranig | mone 


Caker its measures at. conventions, or to dominate the execu, 
tive council, it is not ready to scrap Gompers. 

Of the me anead group, the Machinists’ Union can be ian 
sed as having a consciously radical rank and file. Its dele- 


and to support and advocate principles endorsed by progres- fii’ | 
sives and radicals. But most of the leaders of the railroad. 
unions are conservative, except where circumstances or the 
rank and file prod them on to take a different course. | 
Two of the old-time Socialist unions have been for some |ji' 
time voting either in part or entirely with the administration. |e 
Because of their peculiar internal problems they cannot af-' { 
ford to antagonize it. The plight of the Brewery Workers’ jini! 
is generally understood. The Bakery Workers’ has always | 
had. a hard fight to maintain its organization, and has |i 
found the union label its readiest weapon. Only the en- }t 
thusiastic support of the entire labor movement can make the | 
label effective. In recent conventions, each of these unions | 
had divided its vote between administration and anti-admin- | 
istration forces. At this convention they voted solidly with |» 
the administration on all issues. The ladies’ garment work- |; 
ers were partly influenced by similar considerations in the |# 
presidential contest. Many of the dress and waist manu- — 
facturers of New York are locating in small industrial towns | 
where woman and child labor is plentiful and unorganized. 


sition of the local authorities, the aid of the local labor People : 
is indispensable. ol 
Although the Painters’ Union endorsed the Lahoe! Panty: 
its leaders are mostly conservatives, and like the other building 
trades unions was probably influenced 4 in voting against Lewis 
because the carpenters were his chief support. In jurisdic- |i 
tional disputes Hutchison of the Carpenters’ has trampled up- |i 
on and ignored the rights of the other building trades unions. 
With his candidate in power, they could expect little con- — 
sideration from the federation in these matters. if 


The Insurgent Group ce ii 


Those Socialist and Labor Party delegates who supported” 
Lewis did so under no illusions. They did not endorse his 
record as president of the Miners’. Nevertheless they felt |) 
that a change in administration would make it easier to bring 
about further changes in. policies. Some policies have ‘al- 
ready been radically reversed in spite of the persistent oppo- | 
sition of Gompers and his administration. But they. felt that | 
the displacement of the “sanctified” guiding genius would 
give them, as a minority with the balance of power, a better _ 
standing and greater influence. They would have represen- 
tation on committees and more consideration in the conduct 
of conventions. Besides, with the ablest man of the other — 
side removed, it would be easier to convert the labor movement cp 
to their point of view. They also argued that Lewis, coming _ 
from a union with a militant and radical rank and file, was 
bound to carry out progressive policies, or at least not fight 
them so vehemently as Gompers_ does. His is an indus 


ideas opposed to the National Civic Federation, in favo of af- 
t Lewis 


sition was made by the ab 
esolutions, John P. Frey. The chairman, James Duncan, 
ce-president of the federation, announced that he favored 
tithér majority nor minority reports. No other delegate 
‘senly opposed the railroad unions within their own sphere. 
¢ laniel J. Tobin proclaimed that he favored the minority re- 
Cort’ provided it did not imply government ownership 
Operation of teaming. ‘That staunch individualist, An- 


‘rew Furuseth of the Seamen’s Union, made the paradoxical 
latement that he would vote with the railroad unions if 


ieir proposition did not include government ownership of 
laterway transportation. — ~The viva voca vote was too de- 
“ sive for anyone to insist upon a roll call. It was the worst 
aut the administration had received, notwithstanding that it 
: ‘ood. ready to compromise. At the last convention the ma- 
| yrity of the resolutions committee opposed government own- 
rship. At this convention they endorsed that principle, but 
d not favor the next step, as conceived by Glenn Plumb, 
recognizes that from the point of view of labor, govern- 


nsequently he had induced the railroad unions to seek to’ 
ularize the idea of democratic control in all industries. 

| With this end in view, the railroads appended several 
lwhereases”’ 


ivil government, and concluding therefrom that “those who 
ontribute their effort to the industry shall enjoy all the 
‘ights, privileges and immunities granted to those men who 
‘ontribute capital.” 
‘0 be on an equality with capital in the conduct of industrial 
rprises. 
ground that we enjoy the “privileges and immunities” 
munciated in the Declaration of Independence. As proof 


‘ors, equal suffrage and abolition of slavery. Matthew Wohl, 


ng that the workers did not enjoy ‘industrial freedom, which 

lause aimed to attain. While the declaration is not clear, 
bor movement toward more fundamental concerns than meet- 
ag with employers periodically to negotiate over wages, hours 
and working conditions. It aims to secure for labor equal 


1 thereafter overwhelmingly endorses labor’s right to ex- 
reise such privileges, it has indeed abode from the beaten 
ath of its chosen leaders. 


International Reladons 

: The Tak denies had been agitated among the rank and 
file even more generally than government ownership of rail- 
ads. The convention did not even arrive at a discussion 
of the merits of the boycott proposition upon which it hinged. 
While ‘parliamentary maneuvres were going forward to get 
the ; Proposition before the convention for a vote, James Wil- 
n of the Pattern Makers’, an administration pillar, moved 


too anxious to be put on record as voting against the boycott 
B earl goods unless the empire immediately recognizes the 


o favored it except to ets for the committee report, hich 
rely demanded Beaiedate ‘Tecognition of the Irish Seige 


ehefore eaaly at the end of a full-day’s 


sai of He Cee on 


ownership without democratic control has its dangers. 


‘to their government ownership resolution, re-— ae omitted. 


iting the fundamental principles of the American form of | 


Te Shier words, hey went labor ar least issue, but the delegates showed also an unusually critical at- | 
> R 


Frey objected to this part of the resolution on 


hereof he mentioned direct election of United States sena- 


i smemiber of the executive council, answered this by assert- » the declaration of war, be compelled to take up the active 


t is indeed far-reaching in that it directs the thought of the 


_ committee report in order to amend the resolution, however, 


the previous question. Since most of the delegates were not. 


c, the motion hag ee Doyeott neeakGae 


7s The « committee report - 


wed ‘eae discussion ue those. 


oe 


‘In this uncon- 
see Oe Faas Be the Amerean labor move- — 
“ment ‘toward reaffiliation with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, the relation of America toward Soviet 
Russia, and a few non-controversial matters, were disposed of. 
Reafiliation with the international labor movement was dis- 
cussed by two delegates. Others demanded to be heard but 
were shut off by the call for the previous question. The ad= 
‘ministration was opposed to reafhliation until the Interna- 
tional would rescind its decision that hereafter a majority vote 
instead of a unanimous vote was sufficient to pass upon poli- — 
cies. This it was urged was an infringement upon national — 
autonomy. Those who favored Peaibh aon maintained that - 
‘it is not considered an infringement upon the trade autonomy _ 
of unions affiliated with the federation when they are required 
to submit to the wishes of the majority. 

Neither was the Russian situation discussed at lenathe 
The position of the administration was aptly described by | 
Benjamin \Schlessinger of the Ladies’ Garment Workers’, who 
had but recently returned from a visit to Russia. After stat-_ ie 
ing “that he was neither a bolshevist nor a communist, and 
that. he agreed with everything said in the report of the ex- — . 
ecutive Cac concerning the Third Internationale,” he de- 
clared that that part of "the report describing conditions in 
Russia read like an account in the New York Times, the 

“most capitalistic paper in the world.’”’ He was only sur- 
prised that the canard about nationalization of women had 
Several others expressed a desire to discuss 
the matter, but the question was called for and debate closed. BAY 


Independence as to Committee Reports i 
Not only was the administration reversed on the railroad — 


titude toward committee reports. Two instances illustrate 

this attitude. Gardner, of the Cleburne, Tex., Central Labor 

Union, introduced a loosely worded resolution indicting wars. 
He did it in socialistic terminology, and called for a consti- 
tutional amendment which would withdraw from Congress — He 
the power to declare war and “place said power in the peo- 
ple,” and would ‘provide that all those voting in favor of 


prosecution of the same, before those who voted against the 
declaration of war.” The committee recommended non-con- 
currence. ‘Those present then witnessed the outcropping of 
a spontaneous demand for that part of the resolution calling © 
for a war referendum, and there were enough delegates of © 
this mind to force a roll., It was necessary to yote down the 


and they lost by a vote of 21,726 to 14,530. A resolution by 
the. Seattle Central Labor Council called upon the federation. 
to “initiate and use all of its resources to carry into ‘effect 
plans whereby a maximum six-hour day shall be established 
and all over-time abolished in industry” in order that the un- 
employed might have work. Because this undertaking “would 
involve something which we may all desire but which at this 
time is not feasible,” the committee on a shorter work day © 
recommended non-concurrence. Again the delegates were not 
content with a negative report. Although none took issue 
with the committee that the Seattle proposal was impractical, 
it was nevertheless the consensus of opinion that an unequ 
vocal declaration for the shorter work day should be adopted, 
and an amendment expressing this sentiment carried. The 
practice of reporting out poorly drafted resolutions for non 
concurrence instead of rewording them so as to retain the 
thought has been one way of defeating progressive ideas, and 
has become altogether too prevalent at federation conventions. 
The disapproval registered at Denver ought to have a salu- 
yey effect. yi 

‘It would seem from the action of the delegates on ges i eet 


ee that the American ‘labor movement has enteral a per: 
iod of transition. While it no longer hesitates to ier oa 
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y © is generally agreed that Massachusetts has pointed the 
way in state legislation for immigrant education. In chap- 
ter 295 of the acts of 1919, responsibility for providing 

facilities for the education of the adult immigrant is definitely 

assigned to the local boards of education, but the state agrees 


_ to reimburse local communities for half the expense incurred. 


There is specific authorization for classes in industrial plants 
_ as well as for evening school work. The administration of 
the act is placed with the division of University Extension, 
under the state Department of Education, with an appropri- 
ation of $10,000 a year. This budget for administration has 
been increased to $15,000 for 1921. The cost of reimbursing 
_ local school boards was, in 1920, $100,000. ‘The character- 
istic features of the Massachusetts plan are three: 
1, It definitely puts all state responsibility for the stimula- 
tion and supervision of immigrant education under one head 
in the state Department of Education. [This is not-always the 
Case in other states, as, for instance, Connecticut, where stimu- 
lation is handled by an Americanization Department and super- 


\vision by the Evening School Department; both under the 
state Board of Education.] 


2. There is no fixed limit to the state appropriation for re- 
‘imbursement. [Similar provisions in other states are fre- 
quently made in very cautious terms, as in South Dakota, where 
| the total appropriation may not exceed $15,000, or in a pro- 
_ posed measure for New York state which offers reimburse- 
/ ment for teachers’ salaries only.] 


3. In every case the initiative must be taken by the local 
- communities; where this is lacking, the state is powerless to act. : 
{This is in direct contrast to state policies in New York, 
where in the past large amounts have been spent directly by the 
| state for teachers in local dis- 

_tricts, in Delaware, where the 
_ total cost of local work is borne 
by the state, and in: California 
- and other states, where the state 
_department may bring its forces 
to bear on any community where 
the need is great or the experi- 
_ ment seems promising. ] 
_ The advantages of the Massa- 
chusetts plan are apparent to every- 
one who has watched it in opera- 

‘tion. Its provision for steady and 
constructive development is in 
_ marked contrast to the more spec- 
tacular but often spasmodic at- 
tempts of other states to deal with 
the problem. Its emphasis on lo- 
cal initiative and local leadership 

has developed a group of teachers 
and directors whose influence 
would continue to be felt even 
should the state department be 
curtailed or abolished at some fu- 
ture time. ; 

On the other hand, the policy 
of giving all the initiative to the 
local community makes the state 
powerless to offer educational op- 
portunities to non-English-speak- 
ing persons in districts where the 
local board is unwilling or unable 
to establish schools. This difficul- 
ty could probably be met by leg- 
islation requiring the community 
to provide instruction for such 
_ persons. | 


State Programs of Immigrant Education 


From Second Book in English for Coming Citizens, 


by H. H. Goldberger. 


0 Conducted bg 
| BRUNO LASKER 


The activities of the Massachusetts department are very| 
definitely limited at present. There is much more that thi} 
department could do in the way of stimulation and stan} 
dardization of the work without interfering with local initia‘) 
tive, were its appropriation increased. “There is also much} 
to be said for a proposal now before the legislature to put} 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Education the} 
general activities affecting immigrant welfare now conducte 
by the separate division of immigration and Americaniz 
tion. Tai 


i i ‘ a) 
New York ae mi | 
New York’s state program of immigrant education has} 
also been carried out under the University Extension Division} 
of the state Department of Education, but on a very different} 
plan from that in Massachusetts. It involved a total state 
expenditure in 1920 of $287,500, aside from the spe-j 
cial wage grant to teachers. One hundred thousand dol-} 
lars of this amount was spent by the state department 
in putting home and factory teachers directly into the} 
local communities. More than that amount went to a cen= 
tral staff to be used wherever the need seemed to be great| 
est, and to zone directors assigned to definite territory.) 
Twelve thousand five hundred was spent in copying from the 
1920 census records the names of illiterate and non-English-= 
speaking residents of the state. Large sums, last year, went | 
into the important work of conducting arts and crafts ex-|} 
hibits, pageants and music festivals in the leading cities of the 
state of New York. 


The wide scope of this program, 
now unfortunately curtailed, asf 
well as its flexibility, appeals very |} 
strongly to the imagination. An } 
army of workers has been mobi-_ 
lized which, had it been continued |} 
in action and skilfully brought to” 
bear upon strategic points, might 
have accomplished great results, 
supplementing local forces where 
they are weak or where the need 
is great. i} 

The present situation in New” 
York, however, illustrates the’ |) 
weakness of any program that 
must depend upon the annual’ ap- BI 
propriation of large sums of money |} 
by a state legislature. Just as the 
complicated machinery provided 
for by last year’s appropriation had 
been assembled and was running” 
smoothly, the appropriation ex- 
pired, and there ensued a hiatus” 
of uncertain duration. In New 
York and other states whose pro- | 
grams of immigrant education are 
dependent on annual or bi-annual — 
appropriations the situation is fur- — 
ther complicated by the- current | 
passion of politicians for retrench- — 
ment. Where past appropriations — 
have been generous the danger of 
reaction is only the greater. That i 
the shortcomings of this very jerky _ 
method of progress are recognized _ 
by New York workers is evident — 
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STATE POLICIES 


I, Computsion. 
(a.) States compelling | hie immi- 
grant to attend school. 
x1. Non - English - speaking 
from 16 to 35: Utah. . 

2. Ilhiterate and non-Eng- 
lish-speaking from 16 to 
21: California, New 
Hampshire, New York, 
Rhode Asland, South Da- 
kota. 

3. llliterate only, from 16 to 
‘21: Massachusetts, 


5 


ity to provide schools for cer- 
tain classes of persons over 16: 
All those named above and 
Iowa, Kansas*, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina’, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma’, 
Washington’, Wisconsin. — 


II. Starz SUPPORT FOR Tmicrant 
EDUCATION. © 
(g.) States providing for both sti- 
mulation of work in local com- 
munities and financial aid for 


Delaware, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Sige 
Dakota, Utah *. 
(B.) States providing for niaula: 
Be tion only: Arizona. — 
| aan (c.) States providing for financial 
aid to local communities with- 
‘out special machinery for sti- 


: ates only), Arizona (illiterates 
oN only), Maine, Minnesota, Nev- 
ada, New Jersey’, North Dak- 


Carolina’, Washington. 
i (d.) States specifically authorizing 
{s expenditure of county funds for 
immigrant education: Idaho 
and probably others. 


III. ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP FOR 


-STATE PROGRAM OF IMMIGRANT Epu- 

‘ CATION!) 3.) es 
(a.) States having a state director 
under the state board of educa- 
tion: Arizona (not yet ap- 
~. pointed), Connecticut, Dela- 


1 This outline is based on replies to a ques- 

tionnaire sent recently, for the Inter-State 

‘ Council on Immigrant Education, to every state 

in the Union, as well as on published reports 
and personal interviews. 


The following thirteen states report that 
they have no legislation dealing with the edu- 
. gation of the adult immigrant, no state officer 
_ delegated to deal with it, and no state appro- 
priation for stch work: Florida, Georgia; Il- 
linois, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
_souri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Virginia, and Washington. 


The following ten states have not replied Pf 
- inquiries: Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 

New Jersey, North Carolina, poets Carolina, © 
3 Tennessee. c ' 


= 


pont thin’ fact. that they are Je ay ‘the pages. of a 
nodified form of the Bi ppachousetts plan of dollar-for-dollar 


2 


ompensation. alt 


In considering the merits and defects of the New York 
plan, and of other state programs es Sho to it, the question 


(b.) States compelling the commun- Ns 


it; California, Connecticut, - 


Bay mulation: Alabama _ (illiter-— 


_ ota, South Carolina? , North 


ware, x S Miasuachudetts, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Utah. 

(%.) States having 4 state officer 
under the Board of Education, 
one of whose duties is general 
supervision of immigrant edu- 
cation: Alabama, Maine, Min- 
nesota, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, West Virginia*, Wyo- 
ming, and probably others. 

(c.) States having a state director 
under a commission or commit- 
tee: California*, Maryland 
(director not yet appointed). 


IV. STATE GUARANTEE OF FINANCIAL 
SupporT To IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 
in Loca CoMMUNITIES.® 


(4.) States reimbursing the local 
community on a dollar-for-dol- 
lar basis: Alabama (for illi- 
terates only, with fixed limit), 
Massachusetts (no limit fixed), 
Minnesota (salaries only, in 
common and consolidated dis- 
tricts), North Carolina’, North 
Dakota (salaries only, with 
$7,000 limit), New Jersey? 


(salaries only, with $5,000’ 


limit), South Dakota . (with 
$15,000 limit), Maine (state to 
pay two-thirds). 

) States reimbursing the local 
community on an attendance 
basis: California, Connecticut 
($4 for each pupil attending 75 
sessions, also wage grant to 
teachers), Nevada, New Jer- 
sey*, New York (wage grant 
to teachers), Rhode Island, 
South Carolina”, Washington’. 

(c.) States spending money directly 
for immigrant education in 
local communities: Connecticut 
(part salaries of certain local 
directors), Delaware .(all costs 
of immigrant education), New 
York (factory and home teach- 
ers, etc.), Pennsylvania, Utah. 


STATE FUNCTIONS 


I. SraTe DEPARTMENTS OF IMMIGRANT 
EDUCATION WORKING TO ENCOURAGE 

j 

4 


2 Information obtained indirectly. No reply 


‘received to questionnaire. 


8 Financed by private organization. 
4 Member of commission’s staff but under 
the supervision of state Board of Education. 
5 Paid for by $15 tax levied by state on each 
non-English immigrant. 
® Total appropriations. (1920 unless other- 
wise noted): 
1, California, $72, 500 (total sApronrintion 
of immigration commission not includ- 
" ing state aid to schools). 
2. Connecticut, $25,000 (Americanization 
Department) plus $8,550 (Evening 
- School Department) and about $26,000. 
Vane? (state aid and teachers’ wage grant). 
3. Delaware; $25,000 (1921). 


4. Maine, $15,000. 


lected the problem. 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


‘ATE PROGRAMS OF IMMIGRANT EDUCATION’ 


ACCEPTANCE OF STATE LEGISLATION 
AND STATE PLANs. 
(All those listed above under II. a.) 


TEACHER TRAINING, 


(a.) State departments having spe- 
cial directors of. teacher train-. 
ing: Connecticut (under Even- 
ing School Department), Min- © 
hesota (under State Univer- 
sity), | Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

(B.) Other states conducting insti- 
tutes last year: California, 
Delaware, Maryland, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, South 
Dakota, and probably others. 


ASSISTANCE TO CITIES AND Towns 
IN First STAGES OF ORGANIZATION. 


(a.) State departments of immi- 
grant education giving advice 
on local campaigns: All. 

(b.) State departments giving as- 
sistance. to local campaigns: 
Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island. 

(c.) State departments conducting — 
local campaigns: California, 
Delaware, South Dakota. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO CouRSES OF STUDY 
AND STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT. 


(a.) State departments furnishing 
courses of study: California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota. 

(b.) State departments setting defi- 
nite standards of achievement: 
Among others, California, 
through studies of attendance, — 
etc.; Delaware, through -stu- 
dies of attendance and testing 
pupils; New York and Penn- 
sylvania, through careful study 
of census figures on illiteracy 
and inability to speak English. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS SETTING UP 
STATE PLANNING BoarpDs BETWEEN 
EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES AND VA- 
RIOUS COOPERATING AGENCIES. 


Notably California, Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania. 


. Massachusetts, $15,000 plus $100,000 _ 


state aid. 


. Minnesota, $12,500 (plus grant to uni- 


versity). 


. Nevada, $10,000 (1919 and 1920. 


1921 law provides for budget). 


. New Hampshire, special grants to cer- 


tain towns. 


. New York, $287,000 plus state aid to 


teachers. 


. Ohio, $25,000 (proposed for 1921, all 


for administration). 


. Pennsylvania, $50,000 (via Welfare 


Commission). 


. Rhode Island, $3,000 plus $9,000 state 


aid and teachers’ wage grant, 


. South Dakota, $15,000 (plus director’s 


salary). 


Wyoming, $8,000 (for two years end- 


ing March 31, 1923. 


arises as to the wisdom of direct provision by the state for 
immigrant education in local communities which have neg- 
Such provision frequently seems ad- 
visable as a means of getting definite results as speedily as 
possible and of securing a degree of stardardization unattain- & h 

bd 


able alee a Mauer Sinks but 


surer results in the long run, — 
California 
“It is not GS Be at this time and at this distance to de- 
+. scribe California’s program in detail. I wish, however, to 
call attention to one fundamental difference Between this plan 
and those just described. Immigrant education in California 
is part of the program of the state Commission of Immigra- 
tion and Housing. This body was established in 1913 and 
given very wide powers to deal with the protection and aid- 
ing of immigrants. In addition to the supervision of living 
conditions affecting immigrants and the prevention of exploi- 
tation, the commission is specifically charged to ‘‘devise meth- 
ods for the proper instruction of adult and minor aliens,” and 
_ has steadily and constructively done so through its Bureau 
of Immigrant Education. ‘The work of this bureau, though 
somewhat scattered and experimental, has made some inval- 
uable contributions to the science of immigrant education. 
Its program, as described in a recent bulletin, is carried out 
‘through a state committee for Americanization of which the 
president of the Immigration Commission is chairman and 
on which the state Board of Education and the Extension 
_ Division of the University of California are represented. Its 
activities have included studies of educational conditions and 
of teaching methods, evaluation of results obtained in local 
communities, publicity campaigns, legislation, teacher train- 
ing, administration of compulsory part-time classes for mizors, 
and, recently, community organization. 

This plan is worthy of study because of its recognition of 
the close relationship between the formal instruction of the 
immigrant and other state activities on his behalf which are 

no less.a part of his introduction to the life of the American 
community. California has admitted that her obligation to 
her foreign-born residents goes beyond the class-room and 
that all those who are working to discharge that larger obli- 


gation are in reality part of one program, animated by a com- 


mon purpose and a common spirit. I feel very strongly that 
‘our systems of immigrant education must either be enlarged 
to meet more and more of the immigrants’ general needs or 
that they must be made a part of a larger state program which 
‘will use every. medium to bring the foreign-born of the state 
into the closest possible relationship with the American com- 
_ munity. Heren Hart. 
_ Executive Secretary, 
eee Americanization Committee. 


The Akron Plan 


i MERICANIZATION work in Akron, O., goes back 
to 1900, the year the Board of Education started public 
evening schools. When lack of funds closed these schools, 
the Y. M. C. A. took up the work for a year or two with 
a largely volunteer teaching force. Some industries also con- 
ducted factory schools. Later the Chamber of Commerce be- 
came actively interested and raised and turned over to the 
_ Board of Education a sum of money with which it might 
again conduct evening school classes. With the coming of the 
World War the public of Akron became convinced of the im- 
portance and necessity of Americanization which is supported, 
controlled and directed by the legally constituted authorities 
ale of the community, namely the Board of Education. In con- 
- sequence, when these authorities appealed for a general co- 
operation, the response was universal and enthusiastic. 
That this cooperative effort might be accomplished with 
the greatest of efficiency and the smallest amount of dupli- 
cation, and in order that Americanization might always be 
a live thing to everybody in Akron, there has been formed 
under. the leadership of the Board of Education a central com- 


He homie as the ee of One Hundred.’ This com-- 


it is clear. chat de do 
pendence on local initiative and local leadership makes. for and j 
cen Me Ce groin abhi: movement 


single head, the Board of Education. Fellowship is’ the 
word in all their efforts. The committee has recognized | 
importance of teaching English first among all Americaniz 
tion activities, and English is taught in the schoolhouse, £2 
tory, home or any other center. From this the work broade 
out to reach the fullest possible degree of Americanizatio 
by educational, industrial, and social activity. Hi 

Finances are under the control of the Board of Educati io 
which pays most of the cost from its educational fund, 
cluding that for salaries, text-books, class-room equipment i 
schools, churches and homes, Industries furnish their o 
class-room equipment and in addition provide funds for g 
eral publicity work. 

The board employs an_ assistant superintendent of are 
who is the director of Amerticanization. He, has charge 0 
constructive program, secures cooperation from all industriéian 
and social agencies of the city and handles the Americani | 
tion school machinery. Under his supervision is a director Gi}. 
community activities who takes charge of various moveme 1) a 
in which the cooperation of the foreign-born must be : secured ie 
There are also a director of community music, a supervisol 
of home classes and a supervisor of instruction whose d 
it is to select and train teachers. 

The Board of Education appoints and pays all fei 
in Americanization classes, no matter by what agencies t 
are organized. In addition to furnishing class-room facili 
industries appoint and pay a plant director who is the point ¢ 
contact between them and the board. This scheme of par 
nership applies to all other agencies in the city, each age 
functioning in its own way under the general direction 
the educational authorities. The relationship between t 
advisory committee of the foreign groups and the director of}}: ; 
Americanization has been productive of a real spirit of co-\j) 
operation for a better community life. The school depart: Mos 
ment is In a position to call upon any agency at any time to fxs 
help in the Americanization program. Likewise organizati fern 
feel free to call upon the school department for assistance. | ply 

The Akron plan insists upon trained teachers. Under the}. 
direction of the supervisor of instruction: the constant aim is} } 
to build up and perfect a technique of instruction that, will hes 
produce results. No teachers engaged in day school work or va 

“Volunteers” teach in the’ Akron. Americanization schools, |»; 
Every prospective teacher has received a course of training} hj 
followed by substitute work before he or she is assigned to 4} i 
permanent class. By careful supervision the teaching force ih. 
is constantly being stimulated and assisted so that the morale 4 
of the teaching staff is kept at a high level. There is no de 
sire nor attempt to limit the number of weeks in the school}, 
year, for so long as students want to come to the classes and]. 
so long as the attendance warrants, just so long will the classes}, 
be kept open. This means that a class may run for ‘the full] 
calendar year. , é 

It is worth noting ariel how the pla works through |b. 
some of the cooperating agencies. As before mentioned, the} 
Chamber of Commerce has been actively interested for a Jong 
time in Americanization and among other things was very |} 
useful in bringing about the Committee of One Hundred and |» 
the present system. The foreign groups have participated || 
from the very beginning and by their cooperation with the 
Board of Education have established the direct contact with 
the foreign-born people which could have been secured i 4 
other way. One evidence of this is contained in the splen id 
report on naturalization work. ‘Their advisory committee 
meets often with the director, carrying back to its peop eg 
the message and ‘constantly stirring up interest and enthus- | 
iasm. ‘They may well say that they are proud in having 
sisted materially in solving the problem. ‘The Y. 
as a cooperative agency has Accnnap ees much i 


- the educational Sythoriies of lowe os 9 ate have 
one > much in the way of recreational work. The home classes 
ppear highly successful. The aim of these classes is “to keep 
he family united and happy, with English as the common 
anguage, and with a truly comfortable home.” 

E. Everett Ciark. 


Americanization Notes 
HE latest Dorie deanizarion movement has arisen among 


leufptors for the purpose of Americanizing their art. The 
Wecretary of an older established rival. society points out, not 
vithout a certain show of justice on his side, that an attempt 
tmong artists, the great majority of whom are foreign- 
‘orn, have been educated abroad or have long lived abroad, 
9 teach principles of Americanism is rather far-fetched. The 
eal American school that is gradually coming into being 
loes not concern itself with origins or theories of. nationalism, 
ut only with the highest. possible standards of work in the 
‘orms of expression that come ey to the individual 


: for June-July | is almost, entirely devoted to 
the subject of the immigrant in American agriculture. 


‘est silk-worm nursery in the world. Czech settlements are 
:numerated for thirty states, Wisconsin coming first with 
45 of these colonies. Of the Italians in Connecticut, Olive 
Runner writes that, though remote from native American 
e owing to their geographical isolation, they are most loyal 
nd friendly to American approach. And of the Poles of 
Massachusetts, Louis M. Lyons says that “in three genera- 
ions many of them have passed through successive stages as 
arm laborers, tenants and land owners of some of the most 
anges acres.” 

Beginning two decades ago with about} two runieed fam- 
ilies on the land, the Jewish farm population of the United 
tates has grown to 50,000, tilling more than a million acres, 
and distributed over all states. The Jewish Agricultural and 
ndustrial Aid Society, in its latest annual report, takes less 
ride in these figures, however, than in the fact that the Jew- 
h settler is much better protected now than he has ever been 
before against the twin dangers of exploitation and his own 
‘ignorance of American conditions. In the work of the society 
e discouragement of the “unfit” plays as important a part 
the aid extended to eens for farms who are likely to 


Information for New Americans, a booklet recently is- 


f Americanism but aims simply to aid the immigrant to find 
is way about in his new home and thus, by avoiding pitfalls 
‘and disappointments, ‘to become the sooner a good and satis- 
fied citizen. Sections of the pamphlet deal with Home Mat- 
ters and Domestic Relations, Illness, Legal Matters, Licenses, 
Money Matters, and Work; even with Loss of Baggage and 
f You Are in Trouble,” as well as with Education and 


Good Citizenship. 


Pifecieaie in the United States are discussed in a section 
f a little book by Fred Eastman recently issued under the 
title: Unfinished Business of the Presbyterian Church in 
America. The situation among such Mexicans, he says, is 

omplicated by the fact that a definite propaganda against 
icanization is going on among them and that mazes of 
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1 women in enol k 


sculptors, who have formed the Society of ‘American - 


» the managing director. 


An 
/Armenian at New Orleans is credited with having the larg- 


sued by the Connecticut State Board of Education, is a new . 
type of publication in that it does not attempt any preaching 


ing ‘into the country by hundreds of thousands.” 


an essential inspiration to Christian living. 


iach. 


Nnderaantiog are in the way af! Hisenaly: cordial cooper- 
ation between then and their native American neighbors. — 
After enumerating the various activities of his church to edu- 
cate Mexican immigrants, Mr. Eastman says: 
these channels the Presbyterian Church is reaching a few — 
thousand Mexicans each year—but the Mexicans are pour- 
He looks - 

upon social work, through “homes of neighborly service” as os 


“Through | _ 


Vigorous Americanization work is carried on at ‘present H 
by the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. It 
has in every state an Americanization superintendent direct- _ 


ing the efforts of the local unions under the general superin- 


tendefice of Mrs.. Culla _J. Vayhinger, the national director. 


In April and May a six weeks’ school in Americanization 
was held in Chicago for practical workers, in which emphasis 
was laid on the right approach to the different nationalities 


and to the mothers in the home with whom the 500,000 mem- 


bers of the national union are best) able to work, 


That the salaries offered to teachers of English in evening i 


classes are too low to attract the right kind of instructor was 
the principal burden of N. Behar’s annual report, recently, ee 
to the National Liberal Immigration League, of which he is 
A recommendation was adopted that 
such teachers should be given a permanent tenure and be em- 
ployed at annual salaries, not day wages such as they now > 

receive. ve 
between the minority of literate and educated foreigners and — 


Mr. Behar further pleaded for more discrimination 


the much larger number who have a slower grasp and should a 


be taught separately and by different methods. The league, 
incidentally, is one of the few national agencies that have 


Stood out in protest against further restrictions upon immi- 
gration; it again adopted a declaration to that effect. 


y 


A storm arose recently in Erie, Pa., when W. D. ‘Kinney, 


park director, refused to obey an instruction of the council 


to discharge employes of foreign birth so that their jobs might 
: He was upheld in that. 
refusal by many leading citizens, including Prof. H. E. Stone, 


be given to American-born taxpayers. 


director of the Bureau of Americanization, who said: “Those 
who seek to divide our residents into jealous camps are ene- 


mies of true Americanism. Only the refining fire of intelli- — 
gent patriotic influences can fuse the polyglot elements of 
our population into true, comprehending and, hence, loyal 
He also referred to a demand that the 
foreign language newspapers of Erie be excluded from the 
Both the Polish and the German — 


American citizens.” 


award of city advertising. 
paper, he said, had responded to every call made to them by 
the Americanization departments of city, state and nation. 


_ Americanization work among prisoners is planned by the 


National Security League, according to a recent statement 
of E. L. Harvey, its executive secretary. If effective coopera- 
tion can be found with the state departments in charge of 


penal institutions, he said that the league would be only too a 


willng to undertake such work. 


A Netherlands Immigration Commission has recently been 


established in New York under the auspices of the Dutch : ; 


consul general. 
from Holland on their arrival in the port of New York. 


= 


The Immigrant is the name of a new monthly news-sheet 
published by the Department of Immigrant Aid of the Coun- _ 
It is devoted largely to. — 
the activities of that body, which have extended to thirteen 


cil of Jewish Women, New York. 


centers of immigrant population. 


It aims particularly at aiding immigrants a: 


“ O single influence is doing more to make rural life 

attractive,’ writes James A. Barr, of the California 
Council of Education, “than the county library. 
County library service means ‘any book, at any time, at any 
place.’ The California Teachers’ Association has been mak- 
ing a special study of county library work for the past half 
year, and we are persuaded that we have only just begun to 
understand the significance of the movement to the people of 
the state.” 

Some of the important findings of this survey of library 
service in the state of California are set forth in the June 
_number of the Sierra Educational News, the official organ 
” of the state Educational Association. The American Library 
Association has found a live 


county library movement 
throughout the whole coun- 
try. The movement, how- 


The County Libraries of ae 


and growing interest in the “From Our Public Schools, Oakland, Cal., for June the other, ( 


worth pondering. Nor is the poor boy or girl, the struggling 
student, the mechanic or the professional man or woman asked 

to pay for this service, even to the postage for book carriage. | 
It is all taken care of by public tax; thus making books educa: q 
tionally and recreationally as nearly ‘free as is possible among ai 
self-respecting, independent people. ps 
California has also demonstrated the possibility of close co- 
operation between school and library. Each branch of popular © 
education has come to recognize the place of the other, and that jj) 
the other has a work to do which may not be delegated, The 
turning over of 2,000 school district libraries to the county library jy 
system does not mean “something lost to teachers, school admini- }y 
stration or pupils; but it does mean better library service given a irk 
by persons making that work their professional life’s endeavor ; 
it does mean the linking together of school and library: in such | }}}; : 
fashion that the individual may be induced to use the one long © 
after he has graduated from i 


One gage of the possibile b 


l $ 762,259,154 mab the rural mae | 


now in Lis; 


ever, has been efiectually 
rooted in but a very few 


) cipiency, is to take the fil 
Lotions and a “beautifying” Co Cosmetics. 750,000,000 3 


ures for a great urban d 


very little printed material 


states; and there is, as yet ‘ Gee Schools training teacnersaa in the i trict where the results flo: 
1 i 1 United States of America cost yearly. 20 Aj4 689 


from years of effort. F 


on the subject. But such a 
plan, national in scope, is 


example, the report of the 
New York City Public Li 


50,000,000 


- now under wa to take a : Higher Education totals eae) in the brar 
y a e Institutions of Learning in America. . 137 055 415 rary. Jor ie shows that}, 


books to all people, whether 


districts. Carl H. Milam, 
secretary of the American 


in the city, village or rural i, 22, Sundaes, sodas and Drinking Fountain 
; Y & & Delights cost piled and gleefully. . 350,000,000 central library building I 


Whole Nation cost ee less than. 1,000,000, 000 164 reader: s made use of the 1 


. 2,696,609 people visited the) 


that one year; and that 976,-| h 


books in the various refer-|; 


Library Association, says of 
this movement: 


County libraries were not 
by any means unheard of, 
nor untried, but the county 


with the California legisla- 
- tion of 1911. That: legisla- 
tion, the rapid development-of California county libraries under 
the new plan, and the significance of the idea were soon ap- 
_parent. Librarians and others interested in libraries were en- 
abled to visualize a library service which would be available to 
every man, woman and child in America. 
Apparently we have found in the county library system a 
scheme which is feasible in most of the states. It can be oper- 
ated at a small cost per capita. The size of the unit and of the 
organization makes possible an adequate professional staff and 
a large central collection from which books may be drawn by 
anybody. Branch libraries in the small towns are kept up-to- 
_date with fresh, new material from the central supply. Deposit 
’ collections, frequent exchanges, parcel post deliveries, book 
wagons and the telephone are all used to bring books to the 
' folks who want them, to make the service easily available to 
everybody in the country. 


The plan as it has developed in California shows some 
very astonishing figures—figures which should become widely 
known oyer the country. Milton J. Ferguson, librarian of 
the California State Library, discusses the matter as follows: 


Do figures mean anything? Forty-one county libraries in Cal- 
ifornia, income 1919-1920, $718,984.03; books, 1,519,331 
branches 3,584; school districts served, 1,982. These figures are 
almost a year old; and figures, however startling, cannot tell 
the story. The fact that the children and the adults of a great 
state have access to the books in their own neighborhood branch, 
_in their own central collections at the county seat, by inter- -library 
- loan in all the county and public libraries of the state and finally 
in the splendid central reservoir of print containing more than 
300,000 volumes of the state library—such fact is, I believe, 


SRR OY Rides and Pleasure Resorts present a ; My 
ery a Yearly Bill totaling the goodly sum of 3,000,000, 000. ence departments of the cee i 


few tow iy really saci | SCHOOI’s Share‘in Nation’s Wealth | cession Sepuease aaee 


tenth of their residents through public libraries; and one|’ 


tral library. Nearly ten} Ih 
million books were issuedh 
for home use through theh . 


make the story complete forf 
New York city, the figures 
for the forty-two branches should be included, as many o: 
these branches are elaborate libraries in themselves. “Thesepitr 
figures for 1920, however, are not yet available. ‘pend 

Readers of the Survey will remember an article published th 
in November 1920—Under the Orange Sign—the story of fir 
the remarkable book distribution carried out in Santa’ Bar-f 
bara, a California county, itself the size of the state of Rhode}, 
Island, ‘This was reprinted by the Indiana Library Admin-} 2 
istration and distributed in every county in the state as part 
of its campaign for encouraging county service. 

Of the 2,964 counties in the United States, but 794, 0 or 271 
per cent have one or more libraries of not less than 5,000], q 
volumes. ‘The other 2,170, or 73 per cent do not possessf! 
libraries properly eaiipeed to give any sort of adequate ser-|!! 
vice. Of the forty-eight states of the union, thirty serve less |?’ 
than half their population; six states reach less than one-}! 


state reaches less than 2 per cent of its people. These figures k, 
show how much has been done, what a large field is still un- {in 
occupied and how much still remains to do, to make the po- ft 
tential service of libraries actual in the life of the whole peo- 
ple. What is that remaining task? Let Mr. Borers 
quoted above, make answer for his profession: if 

The library has been spoken of by many wise and hopeful. 


philosophers as the people’s university, as something which could 
give constant and se assistance not to the eke alone but t 


institution is destined to oL ae and oe danne im- 

‘that is founded upon unbusinesslike principles, that is 
ent with and even glories in penury and makeshifts, and 
“reaches and influences the lives of only a small part of the 
le. And of all of these sins of omission and commission the 
ary under ordinary circumstances is guilty. What. force 
the public schools exercise if they were dependent upon 
inteer teachers, upon donations for text-books and if they 
thed only the children in towns and cities? For too long a 
* such a policy has been pursued by too large a percentage 
‘Whe libraries. It is not, therefore, surprising that the library 
‘})| been looked upon as weakly recreational, and has been 
‘Wsed with the village sewing club or literary society, as some- 
(g for the women folk to play with. 
‘he library is without doubt capable of far greater results 
e even its most sanguine advocates have dreamed for it. 
}eral things are required to secure success: the right personnel 
/ perly trained and experienced, sufficient capital, a workable 
| a. Tt can scarcely be said that the library has had the ad- 
itage of all of these elements, except in isolated cases, mainly, 
rourse, in some of the larger cities. The time was when every 
ily killed and cured its own meat; packing houses, business 
lanization, have made that method ‘obsolete. Libraries alone 
the greater popular institutions have continued. to function on 
h an out-of-date bien 


nericanizing Americanization 


DIVIDUALS |; are sometimes described as possessing “all 
e defects of their virtues.” Movements and programs 
2 characterized in the same way. ‘The “Americaniza- 
? movement is especially open to such a description just 
_No two people seem to be able to agree as to just 
t is meant by the term, nor’ just what it should be try- 


h confusion. Into the midst of this confusion, the fed- 
‘government, through the Division of Citizenship Train- 
lof the Bureau of Naturalization, in the fourth annual 
irt of Raymond F. Crist, director of citizenship, has thrust 
f, with the purpose of introducing a little order; but the 
iresult seems to be to make the confusion all the worse 
ounded. 

A defining his terms, Mr. Crist says of ““Americanization” 

e term “Americanization” has been used and’ misused.- 
fhe Americanism of the native American may be at a low ebb, 
it he cannot be Americanized. He may be inspired to higher 
eals, but to view him as. a candidate for Americanization 
eans to make “Americanization” meaningless, It remains, 
erefore, for the term to be applied to people not American. 
ut other writers are not able to see these things in such 

ntal terms. For example, Frank V. Thompson, super- 
ndent of schools in Boston, in his book, The Schooling 
the Immigrant, | recently published as a volume in the 
ericanization Series of the Carnegie Corporation, tells 
story of a certain happening in Cleveland in war-time: 
‘Americans in Cleveland during the war were cheered as well 
s astonished by an inscription on the banners of marching 
zecho-Slovaks: “Americans, do not be discouraged. We have 
en fighting these tyrants for three hundred years. We are 
mericans through and through by the spirit of our nation. 

t must be confessed that the majority of the more effective 
rkers in the field of Americanization are coming, more 
| more, to a profound, doubt of Mr. Crist’s conception, 
to a firm belief in Mr. Thompson’s doctrine: . 

The native-born (Americans) must rid themselves of two 
nds of obsession before they will be spiritually fit to under- 
ke the task of securing the whole-souled loyalty and coopera- 
on of the foreign-born. These delusions are, first, that native » 
mericans constitute a superior race when compared with the 
reign-born, and, second, that our institutions and aspirations 
re ‘peculiar and distinctive to our own people and country. 

n carrying out the work of Americanization, Mr. Crist 
gests that “the public schools of the land offer the pos- 
lities for accomplishing these results.” But evidently much 
lains to be done before we can become properly compla- 

t about the achievements of the public schools i in this re- 
-)" For example, Edward Hale Bierstadt, in an article 


to do. In the multitude of the many counsels there is - 


52 


us ne How. Rassene:s in. ae United States Educate Themselves, 
in the New York Evening Post for July 9, points out that — 


the attendance of Russians in our public night schools and 
industrial centers in those cities where large Russian colonies 
exist, was as follows: 
In Detroit, with over 20,000 Russians, hardly any were in 
public schools. 


In Pittsburgh, with over 12,000, 9 were enrolled in the schools. 
In Boston, with over 8,000, there were few if any enrollments. 


On the other hand, Mr. Bierstadt says that in Detroit 
over six hundred of these Russians were, prior to the famous 
“Palmer raids,’ in schools of their own, preparing them- 
selves along the lines of English and certain technical studies 
for more complete citizenship here in America, or for a pos- 
sible return to Russia. In Pittsburgh, about one hundred 
and twenty-five Russians were in their own schools; and in 
Boston, over four hundred. Mr. Bierstadt concludes that 
our public schools have been a complete failure so far as the 
adult Russians are concerned. And Mr. Thompson feels 
that while the public schools will prove, ultimately, to be 
the instrument best fitted to the task, yet ‘“‘our present edu- 
cational technique will require many adjustments as to both 
outlook and method before this problem can be successfully 
solved.” 

But it is in connection with the content of instruction that 
Mr. Crist’s report shows the most interesting features. Many 
writers have called attention to the fact that our old-time in- 
struction in the civics of the constitution scarcely prepares 
students of today for an intelligent share in the actualities: 
of government. Elihu Root has recently been quoted as hav- 
ing pointed out the serious discrepancy between the theory 
of our government as set down in the constitution and legal 
enactments, and the actual practice,,as shown in the facts 
of leadership, domination and control by particular individ- 
uals, often by individuals having no official status in the 
government. Can education, the schools, Americanization 
take any account ofthese factors of our “invisible govern- 
ment?’ Mr. Crist seems to think that Americanization has 
nothing to do with such intangibles. He quotes with quiet 
pride the prize essay in an Americanization contest conducted 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce, in the pub- 
lic schools of Rochester, N. Y. The essay is entitled Why 


-I Became an American, and reads in part: 


The first American citizens considered ieedom their greatest © 
glory and their greatest happiness, and by their loyal patriotism 
America now stands for union, justice, domestic tranquility, and 
the blessings of liberty to all its inhabitants. The United States 
has an invaluable constitution. Under this highest and most per-. 
manent law the citizens govern the country. Each American is 
‘a sovereign instead of being a subject, and however poor or 
humble, they can not be disfranchised or be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. 

Americans have the right to a trial by jury, in public and by 
counsel; they have the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, 
and can not be inflicted with excessive bail and fines, nor cruel 
or unusual punishment nor be put twice in jeopardy for the same 
offense. The freedom of worship is guaranteed to all. Thus 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew, and agnostic stand on equal footing. 
Every citizen may freely speak, write, and publish his senti- 
ments on all subjects. They may peaceably assemble and petition 
the government or any department thereof, and each is guar- 
anteed civil and political rights and can vote and have a voice 
in the government. A citizen is bound to be loyal to the United 
States, whether it hurts him or whether it benefits him, and he 
is both a protégé and a protector of the glorious Red, White, 
and Blue. 


This essay, says Mr. Crist, “is but meager evidence of 
what has been produced in thousands of classes that are now 
flourishingy throughout the country, and in the atmosphere of 
ota in which thousands are being transformed into 


loyal Americans, even before they become entitled to citizen- 
ship through the operation of law.” But one may well won- 


der what will become of this man’s “Americanism” in the 
midst of the years, after he has worked for a while in some 
large-scale, “open shop” industry. J. K. H. 


- INDUSTR ae 


ing Committee on Employment Activities of New York 
city of which William E. Mosher of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research is chairman. “The committee has esti- 
mated that during June, 19 to 20 per cent of the workers of 
New York city were unemployed. In the aggregate, it is es- 
‘timated that there were’ well over 300,000 idle workers in 
New York city that month. 
In contrast with this enormous number of jobless men and 
- women the work of the employment agencies is meager. Dur- 
ing May, 11,412 workers sought employment through these 
offices. Employers called for 9,514, and 7,313 places were 
‘reported to have been filled. This included the work done 
by the state public employment offices and by the offices man- 
aged by philanthropic agencies, “The committee draws at- 
tention to the fact that the state Industrial Commission report- 
ed during May—a time of almost unprecedented unemploy- 
-“ment—a decrease of 25 to 30 per cent in the number of reg- 
istrations, requests and places filled. This decrease in business 
is explained by the closing of one of the five employment 
bureaus maintained by the commission. On June 1, two more 
bureaus were closed. ‘The force for all the employment bur- 
-eaus in the state has been curtailed from 278 to 71. This is 
‘drastic economy, but it means that the state is failing to per- 
form one of its most essential functions. 


Maximum number Nite 9, 222, £96 
icin number employed +174, 553 


enya 

| Index of employment of 750 to 800 factories in New York 

city, June, 1914, to May, 1921. Index figures supplied by 
State Industrial Commission 
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is subplied ee Copuinaieg: Committee on Employment 
“Activities in New York city. 


‘Wnenpenient in Rice York 


Y ALUABLE surveys are being made by the Coordinat- 


Poning certain public construction until a period of sth 


New York city, the committee reports, it would mean 


to be idle. 


‘manufacturers responded. Most of the important industr|- 


The committee has alee drawn attention to ‘the fail 
New York: city to profit by the construction proposals m 
in the report of the Mayor’s Committee on Unempl: yn 
of 1914 and 1915. The Mayor’s Committee has urged | 

“Serious efforts should be made to promote a method of | 
ning public improvements and expenditures for a peri 
from seven to ten years so that a certain percentage each 
would bé postponed to be undertaken in the years of 
ordinary unemployment.” The coordinating committe 
serves: coat 
Again -a-period of ‘depeeeaion i is upon the ity, ‘that, accord 
to all available data, has brought in its train even more unen 


ployment than existed in 1914; but so far as remedial measu 
are concerned, the city is just where it was in 1914. _ 


i 
es 


The committee pointed out that the advantages of p 


sion, by setting aside reserve funds in times of prosperity, 
been so generally demonstrated in foreign cities that the iL. j 
icy could no longer be considered an experiment. The |. 
companying chart [below] gives a view of the amount: 
pended in New York and of the fluctuations from ye 
year. Instead of spending more money during times of | hi 
pression the municipality has spent less, thereby adding | 
unnecessary quota to the sum of those for whom no jobs ex 

Massachusetts has lately considered the policy of sett] 
apart IO per cent of the appropriations for permanent | 
provements in order to make possible a reserve fund for | 
ployment during hard times. If this policy were adopted 


accumulation of a fund of $6,500,000 a year at the aver 
rate of expenditure during the past eleven years. With 

interest, this would accumulate a sum of $65,000,000 in ‘|. 
years. The committee assumed that 60 per cent of such}. 
sum would be used as wages in carrying on building and ofl}, 
construction projects. ‘This would provide 1,500,000 weil. 
of work at the wage rate of $26, the present average for f}. 
tory workers in New York state. It would also mean f 
weeks’ work for 300,000 workers, the number estimated. ni hs 


The obvious advantage of such a fund is abe merely’ 
furnish jobs for the unemployed, important as that is, but a: 
to act as a general stimulus of employment and to neutral: 
the decreased demands of private employers for workmen a 
the products of work. No suggestion which promises grea‘), 
success in the prevention of unemployment has been spe q 

The committee also asked a considerable number of man} 
facturers to report what methods they had used to rete} 
a larger working force than would otherwise be employ}, 
during the period of depression. One hundred and eighte}, 
were represented in the list, although about half of the a}. 
sponses came from manufacturers in textile, needle and prir|. 
ing trades. Of the 118 manufacturers, 38 replied that tht, 
had passed through their period of depression and were agal. 
on a normal basis. — Eighty stated that they had employ . 


various methods to retain as large a working force as pes 
Their replies were summarized as follows: 


h 


Shorter working hours ewe weld Stine it ate Derg las alae eae 
i Pro-rating Postitime ei etcetera etn ate lesetaleneratere “ete 14 
‘Cleaning up, making repairs, CCL 60/5 4 atin sleet ie he ee 
Dropping unskilled, fransicnt or unreasonable workers. q oy 


- Accumulating stock aieataeie te aidces eRe we PEEL 
Shifting from dull to busy dépabmnenten 1 Ae 
Manufacturing goods other than regular line....... 


Pro-rating piece WOLKE) 2)5)3 sre) Pnie niet airs ttt lv Ioueiaue faiareta 
_ New construction aes j 


: ages may, be developed by the ‘community. 
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[ ow to induce bdatones aad owners of factory build- 
ings to comply with its orders has always been the great 
em of a state labor department. New York has found 
‘answer to it. In that state, the traditional practice has 
1, after many efforts to secure compliance through repeated 
ts of inspectors, to send a counsel’s warning letter, threat- 
ig prosecution unless the violations were removed within 
becified time. ‘Then there was another inspection, and in 
ent of non-compliance, the cases, ‘about 3, 000 of them 
ty year, were referred to counsel for prosecution. When 
lemployer was summoned before the police magistrate he 

usually plead that he had complied with the orders 
the summons had been served on him. The case would 
be adjourned, another inspection made, and, if it was 
that the orders had been attended to, either a motion 
“be made to dismiss the prosecution, or, as in most in- 
es, sentence would be suspended by the court. 


where the primary purpose always is to secure compliance 
the law, rather than to penalize employers for its vio- 
. It involved a waste of time and effort of the i inspec- 
»f the department and its counsel, of the courts and of 
employers. In the meantime, the defective conditions 
uld go on unremedied, to the detriment. of oe mothers in 
dustrial establishments affected. 

large number of suspended sentences ee uct 
this system was often the subject of criticism. About six 
hs ago, on the recommendation of its counsel, the New 
State Industrial Commission adopted a new procedure 


ns referred to. 
itary and cleaning orders, the shading of lights, the cash 
yment of wages, hand rails, first-aid kits, water closet re- 
‘irs and cleanliness, dressing | rooms, provision | for couches 
rest rooms, the violation of the provisions of the one-day 
est-in-seven law consisting of the failure to post schedules, 
L the illegal employment of children -in “mercantile estab- 
rents after school hours or on Saturdays. oe 
‘these cases, where on the first re-inspection an order is- 
by the department. was found to be uncomplied with, 
matter was immediately sent to counsel. Instead of a 
lurning letter, followed by prosecution in the courts, the em- 
r was promptly | served with a departmental summons, 
uiring him to appear ‘before the commission at a certain 
cified time and show cause why he should not be prose- 
ed for disregarding the orders issued. 
calendar of these cases was arranged for every Monday 
lorning, at which a commissioner sat. If an employer failed 
‘respond to. the summons or to comply with the orders with- 
‘the. short time fixed by the commissioner, prosecution was 
nced against him and pushed vigorously. The new 
d was in the nature of an experiment; it was restricted 
ew York city, and was watched very closely. It has 
eeded beyond our most sanguine expectations, and has, I 
nformed, been continued under the new administration 
the same success. Every Monday morning, from 100 
50 of these cases are heard. The number of employers 
x to attend has been. negligible. In a great many cases, 
ployer reports to the commissioner that the violations 
ined of have been removed: In the other cases, em- 


re explained al and a pavers invariably oe 


these’ departmental summonses have thus far been issued, it 
/. was necessary to commence prosecutions in but thirty-one, or 
less than 3 per cent, and some of the cases in which court — 
action had to be taken were due to misunderstanding and a 


aa Seiplon 
failure to appreciate the significance of the new method of 


‘between the employers and ees department, and a fuller un- 


new method as a distinct step forward in labor law enforce- 


largely, for if an employer disregards the departmental sum- 


\ law enforcement, fully warrants its extension elsewhere. It — 


is was the procedure in handling a large group of what . 


ployers i in these cases. 
y be considered the comparatively minor violations of labor 


disregard of the law, seems to have been overcome by this 


_ sympathenic gulf has often separated union leaders and intel- — 


|| secure enforcement of the labor law in the class of viola- | 
These violations covered such matters as. 


- sistance of experts. 


are given a short time within which to comply, the — 


8B 


at they have Boag un our OF 1,348 cases in eehiely 


en forcement. pes 
How does this affect the administration of the labor awe 
In the first place it cuts down the number of re-inspections 
necessary and saves the time of inspectors. It also results i In 
a speedier enforcement of the law and greater promptness in 
the removal of defective conditions harmful to the health and i 
comfort of employes. It brings about a closer cooperation 


derstanding on the part of employers of the problems con- 
fronting the enforcing agency. It cuts at least in half the num- 
ber of cases in which prosecutions have to be commenced, and | 
even this number will be gradually reduced. The attitude of 
the courts has been more helpful, for the judges regard the 
ment. The number of suspended sentences has decreased 


mons a penalty is invariably imposed on him in the courts. 
The success, in New York city, of this new plan of labor 


is gratifying to be able to record the helpful attitude of em- 
Their indifference, rather than wilful 


method. 
Formerly Counsel, 
New. York State Industrial Commission. 


The Labor Bureau 


NE of the characteristic qualities of the American labor 
movement during the last forty years has been its aloof- 
ness from middle class reform and radicalism. An un-. 


Bernarp L. SHIENTAG. 


lectuals. ‘This has been a peculiar condition in the United. 
States. In England and on the continent in general, a very 
close cooperation has existed between labor leaders and the — 
“intelligentsia.” In England the Webbs by their researches 
“retrieved labor’s past” and greatly aided the practical lead- — 
ers to understand the historic meaning of their movement. 
Interesting signs of a change are apparent in this country. 
For a number of years the railroad brotherhoods have relied 
heavily upon the expert assistance of such economists as W. 
Jett Lauck. During the past winter, President Samuel 
Gompers conferred with engineers and in other ways ex- — 
hibited a new interest in obtaining for the unions the as- 
_ This change is now being evidenced in 
many quarters. Not least significant is the development of 
the Labor Bureau. ‘This is an organization of research work- — 
ers and publicity technicians who came together in order to | 
offer expert- assistance to trade unions. During the first 
year of its existence, according to a current report, the bureau 
served no less than twenty-seven labor organizations, re- 
presenting a total membership of approximately 400,000 work. 
ers. é 
The character of the work performed is distinctly interest- _ 
ing. ‘The first service was rendered the Uniformed Firemen’. Ss 
Association of Greater New York who desired to have an’ 
investigation made of the fire departments of the ten largest 
cities of the country. The purpose of the inquiry was to 
determine the relative amount of fire protection offered in 
New York city in relation to the value of its property, its size 
and its city budget. This was preliminary to an investigation Bit. 
of salary conditions. A similar work was undertaken in 
behalf of the Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association, an organiza- — 
tion of New York policemen. ‘The facts thus obtained were — 
used by the policemen and firemen in their wage discussions 
with the municipal government. For other unions cost of — 


living surveys and wage seadies were Nantes 


most important tasks undertaken was the preparation of — 


material for certain unions employed in the book and job 
printing trade in New York. Members of the bureau have 
acted as economic advisors to the unions. Other reports 
were prepared for organizations of textile paper and trans- 
portation employes. 

The public significance of the venture is to be found in 
the emphasis placed on economic facts. The industrial 
struggle in the United States has been confused because both 
employers and trade unionists—not to mention courts and 
judges—have been in the habit of relying on what they have 
been pleased to call ‘common knowledge.” Justice Holmes 
of the United States Supreme Court once pointed out that 
“common knowledge” in the industrial field is often “com- 
mon error” and that what is most serviceable is a fresh 
inquiry into the facts in each case. 


Labor in England 


HE British Coal Strike was settled by direct negotia- 

. tion between ‘the operators and the miners at the end 
of June. The settlement may be termed “a peace without 
_ yictory.”’ Both the miners and the operators obtained and 
yielded concessions in the final agreement. ‘The important 
gain of the miners is to be found in the provision that wages 
shall be the first charge upon the coal industry. A standard 
minimum wage 20 per cent above'the 1914 level was offered 
by the operators; fand accepted by the union. ‘This rate is 
below the present cost of living but it is a minimum wage. 
Added to it is to be a division of profits earned. ‘The profit 
sharing arrangement was hailed by Prime Minister Lloyd 
George as a great advance in arrangements of that kind. It 
has not, however, been described in detail in the cables. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times despatch, after standard 
wages have been paid and other charges made the owners 
will be free to take £17 profits for every £100 paid in stand- 
ard wages. Eighty-three pounds out of every £100 will go 
- into the wage fund. ‘The industry is to be given a subsidy 
of £10,000,000 by the government to ease over the period of 
change from state control to privately managed operation, 

The miners lost their demand for a national wage pool, 
which had been one of the obstacles to a settlement. 
_tionalization seems to have been deferred to the indefinite 
future. The miners failed to precipitate a general strike 
but at the same time kept sufficient support from other unions 
to avoid a real defeat. ‘The coal industry, however, with the 
abolition of government control is further from ‘nationaliza- 
tion than it was in March before the great strike began. On 
the other hand, by holding out, the miners have obtained 
better conditions than those first offered them. 

The New Statesman chronicles the decision of the govern- 
ment to abolish the Agricultural Wages Board. Prior to 
the war, the rates paid English farm laborers were ex- 
traordinarily low. Under the system of the state subsidies, 
however, both prices and wages were guaranteed and the 
agricultural workers were raised to a new standard of com- 
fort. 
to these workers. 

Farmers are now again to be permitted both to lower wages 
and to increase the hours of work. Unionism among the 
agricultural workers has always been weak, although during 
the last few years there has been a considerable development 
of the organization. ‘The new unions seem to be planning to 
- combat unfavorable readjustments, but with the withdrawal 
of the government the possibility of success seems slight. The 
minimum wage in the agricultural districts has been regarded 
as an indispensable safeguard for the health and maintenance 
of the rural population; but in this season of depression no 
standard is immune from attack. 

Another significant development, also reported by ae New 
Statesman, is the decision of the Poole Borough Council to 


“One of the : 


won by the advocates of the “national. minimum stan 


on March 24. 


Na-. 


In the majority of counties, 46 sh. a week was paid | 


cluded in the award, as separate arbitration Procedings. a’ 


formerly of the Russell Sage Foundation, and 


E e “fair oe aie for. Pare cone 
insertion Oh this clause in public contracts was begun 
the 1890's. It was heralded as the first great 


civilized life.’ A member of the Poole Borough Coun 
however, has stated that “the council should get its Wi 
done at the lowest price it can, not the highest.” Wages, 
argued, solely affect the contractor and the employe 
other words, supply and demand in England is 
primacy as a wage principle and the cost of living which» 
sanctioned while labor was scarce and the unions ise 
favorable position to bargain i is under attack. 

Unemployment continues to be very serious in Eng 
The number of persons insured under the Unematead p 
Insurance Act of 1920 was about 12,000,000 on esi iL 
last, according to the Labor Gazette. The number 
tered as totally employed on that date was 1,799,242 
per cent as compared with 1,335,206 or II 3/10. per 


The building trades, ship-building and engineering tral 
iron. and steel manufacture were reported as anes 
most seriously affected. 


The Cleveland Building Awa 


HE long continued building trades dispute in Claim 
was brought to an end last month when both the uni 
and the contractors accepted the award of arbitrators 
presenting the public. “The strike involved some 25,000 
and their families and $40,000,000 in building. — of 
A conciliation board of fourteen members which represet 
equally organized employers and organized employes i 
building trades of Cleveland was increased prior to the 
ment by an addition of seven representatives of the pu 
The enlarged board was convened and after two days’ he ea 
ings retired for consultation. A wage cut of 17 ag ‘2 
was agreed upon. F 
The scale awarded by the arbitration committee and t 
paid prior to May 1 are as follows: : 


A NEW RATE OLD RATE 
Carpenters $1.04 $1.25 
Cement finishers ~ 1.04 1.25 
Composition roofers | 83 1.00 
Engineers 1.04 1.25 
Fixture workers 75 87I4-1.25 - 
Glaziers. ih Laie peo 922 
Iron workers 1.04 1.25 ) 
Laborers ent 
' Plasterers’ helpers .60 38774 | 
. Masons’ helpers .60 874 
Common 4 > 5734 387% 
Lathers 1.04 1.25 
Painters > 93° 1.12% 
Pile Drivers ‘91 T.00(05 47; 
Pipe Coverers — 93 1.12% 
Plasterers 1.04 1.25. 
Sheet metal workers 1.04 > (25 
~ Slate roofers 1.04 1.25 
Steam fitters 1.04 1.37% 
Stone cutters 3.04 Wie 


The seven.members of the arbitration committee represe 
ing the public urged that 


. the conciliation board provide for the creation of a p ‘ae 
manent board of experts to be presided over by an impartic}™\y 
chairman to the end that the public may have permanent ret he 
resentation in the settlement of wage disputes and all Juris} » 
dictional questions, and also in the abatement of abuses an sy 


in the development of general well-being within the industry ‘ 


tha 
t 


The bricklayers, plumbers and electricians were not f* 


being conducted for them. 
Members of the public group nein? Recess 


Lewis, general secretary of the Cleveland Ye 
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ANT HEALTH AND THE COMMUNITY 


Michael M. Davis, Jr. Harper & Bros. 
by mail of the Survey $2.70. 


nee pp. Price 


uthor of this book, through long experience in dispensaries 
ontact ‘with immigrant peoples, is peculiarly fitted for writ- 
his report, which is one of the Americanization studies of 
larnegie Corporation. It is divided into five parts—Amer- 
on and Health, Immigrant, Conditions and Points of 
pecial Immigrafit Problems, American Agencies and 
tods, and A Program for Health—and contains diagrams, a 
of the peoples of Europe, a chart of suggested classification 
ie: foreign-born population by mother tongues, tables and 
“rations. “The purpose of this book is to help interrelate 


| loro Americanization movement in the United States 


many efforts toward the betterment of health conditions 
the improvement. of facilities for: the care and Earcentien of 
? 


fal gical Studies of moteality: and st morbidity as 
to different foreign-born race stocks bring out definitely 
; ings—that there are not available reliable morbidity 
stics: on large groups to make definite conclusions wholly 
and that the foreign-born are very susceptible to certain 
s, the Irish, for example, showing a high mortality and 
ty rate for tuberculosis. Foreign-born persons also showed, 
thor states, a much larger percentage of physical defects 
|lraft board examinations in certain districts than did the 
re-born, only 37 per cent of the former being found physically 
against 62.6 per cent of the latter. 


| jousing for the immigrant is notoriously bad. Primarily this 
partly to economic pressure and partly to the fact that 
the poorest parts of the city tenement districts is the 
int welcome, because his presence depreciates the value 
yperty. As secondary factors we have race prejudice, lan- 
barriers, strange racial customs and manners, all tending 
olate these aspiring newcomers. Figures collected on 17,000 
ieholds show that while only 9.9 per cent of the homes of 
ve-born contain boarders or lodgers, from 33.5 per cent to 
tier cent, respectively, of the Italians and Slovaks, and from 
per cent to 59.5. per cent of the Poles and Central European 
es keep lodgers in their homes. As a corrective to these con- 
; Mr. Davis suggests three essential things: 
living quarters with adequate modern conveniences should 
jrected by private interests, communities or industries. Second, 
ipelieves, many foreign-born will need education in the use 
t houses, so that such homes will not be abused. Third, 
int of view of the native American toward this whole ques- 
ust be fundamentally altered. 


ferences between the native conditions of the immigrant 


[those which he finds in America are great. While he has 


house merely to sleep in, the rest of his time being spent out 
ts. He has usually shifted from agriculture to industry, 
warm or mild climate to a severe one; there is necessarily 


Tittle of area dispensary or hospital service and, often 
; been. oppressed, is suspicious of all governmental Goutrol 
en suggestion. He is exposed to, certain unaccustomed 
such as the prescribing druggist, patent medicines, medical 
and other charlatanry. Inadequate maternity care is a 
ed factor in the immigrant health problem. The immigrant 
upon the services of a midwife partly for economic rea- 
id partly from custom, ‘not understanding that while in 
vn country the midwife i is often highly oes here she is 


‘ “ 
x 


Jerangement of hereditary diet creates a serious situation and 
jsses hard on the children of the immigrant. The practice of 


ae 


ng to little children. the same diet that adults use is not 


> and buttermilk, but it is a grave danger when the parents 
fices shifted. over to butterless bread and coffee reinforced 
i he dietary laws ate also a Faster, Community 


First, that. 


change in diet; he is ignorant of our language and customs, 


HEALTH 


n towns | and in insanitary homes, he has, as a rule, used” 


° 


ously detrimental when that diet is largely made. up of— 


that they differ among the various races. 
yolume contains numerous food recipes for the foreign-born.) ~ 
Wher effort is made to tie up the immigrant with field work- 


525 


(An appendix ‘to the oes 


ers, hospitals and dispensaries we meet fears, prejudices and 


language difficulties. In his own country hospitals were last 
resort measures, therefore he believes that to go to the hospital 
is to die. He fears being ‘ ‘practised on’ ’ by young doctors, and 
it, is true that little or no effort is made in the hospital to give 


him the food to which he is accustomed. ‘The same prejudices - 
and fears attach to the dispensary, especially as it often is con- 


nected with a hospital. 

The book shows that industrial health work is an urgent need. 
More than half of the employes of some of our greatest indus- 
tries, such as iron and steel, woolen and cotton manufactories, 
are foreign-born. Accidents are cut down by one-half when em- 
ployes can read “‘safety first” notices, Community organization 
with emigrant health preservation in view is essential. Promo- 
tion of health is at least as fundamental as promotion of educa- 
tion and is a sine qua non of any real Americanization program. 

Pennsylvania State Cuaries H. Keene, M. D. 

Department of Public. Instruction. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NURSING 


By Aileen Cleveland Higgins. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 


The Psychology of Nursing is destined to be of great help to 
the nurse who studies it and applies its teachings. Beginning 
with the self-education of the nurse herself, the student is car- 
ried on through her relations to the world in general and to her 


337 PP. 


patient in particular until she has a fair basis on which to build — 


an understanding of the thought relation of the invalid to life 
and people about her. Its language is clear, its illustrations are 
every-day occurrences and its teachings are easily applicable to 
the professional life of the average nurse. 

Psychology is increasingly found in the curricula on the best 
schools of nursing and is now considered an essential part of 
the nurse’s preparation for caring for the sick. Any nurse who 
is now practicing her profession and who has not had the ad- 


vantage of class-room instruction in the subject, should procure 
this book and give it thoughtful reading. f 


JANE EvizasetH Huircucock. 


TEETH AND HEALTH fe 


By Thomas J. Ryan, D.D.S., and Edwin F, Bowers, M.D. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 264 pp. 
SuRvEY $2.65. 


This comprehensive treatise, in addition to being of scientific 


merit, is attractively arranged and makes interesting reading 
It comes at a time when the in- 


both to profession and laity. 
terest in the relation of mouth conditions to general health is 
shared as never before by the medical and dental professions, 
public health and welfare organizations, social workers, educa- 
tional and institutional heads, corporations, industrial plants, and 
large employers of labor, to say nothing of the individual. 

As I am helping to direct an oral hygiene movement in my 
own state in which thousands of children have been examined 
in demonstrational clinics—as a result of which I am almost 


“crushed to earth” by the realization of the appalling need of 


preventive dentistry among young children, especially in the rural 
districts—Teeth and Health strikes in me a most responsive 
cord. Some chapters in the book are especially good—those per- 
taining to the nursing mother, to diet, to focal infection, and to 


teeth and health. Dr. Ryan states that he personally has never 


seen a perfect set of teeth in any American child, ora perfect 
set of six-year molars, though he has. examined many ’ thousands 
of school children. Here is food for thought. 


The chapter on zone therapy, which is evidently a pet subject oy 
of the author, might better have been omitted, as this theory is _ 
pretty generally considered to be exploded. This i is also true of 
The author — 
dwells rather largely on the importance of the X-Ray in dentistry — 
As an aid the X-Ray is indeed invaluable; — 


the use of emetin in the treatment of pyorrhea. 


as an aid to diagnosis. 
but it should not be depended upon to tell the whole story. The 


Price $2.50; by mail: of the — 


Aare 


o 


ae 


reference: to he value of 
- possibilities of doing harm. 


the stomach by (ic ad bk pete gu 
bolted is useless. Nature makes some provisions in the intestinal 
~ digestion for unconverted starches, to which ptyalin i is an entire 
stranger. 
I cannot help civiebiae that secon meade tos of proprietary 
germicide, toothbrush and powder had been omitted. However, 
the book is interesting, from the introduction by Dr. Bowers to 
the finishing reprint captioned, “How I found health in the dental 
chair” which is more or less familiar. Wiuram H. Caro. 
Pas ‘Minnesota State Dental. Association. 


THE CONTROL OF SEX INFECTION 
By J. Bayard Clark. Macmillan Co. 
by mail of the Survey $3.05. 


132 pp. Price $3.00; 


Orie of the chief needs in combating a foe is to awaken in 
the minds of the public a realization that such a foe exists. So it 
has been necessary in the combating of venereal diseases to 
arouse an interest and to place the subject before the layman for 
- open and purposeful thinking and discussion. ‘To a great measure 
- Dr. Clark supplies this need in his book. He presents the prob- 
: lem by giving the social factors which are the underlying causes 
of the diseases. A chapter is devoted to the role of alcohol in 
- the spread of venereal diseases; the main part of the book, how- 
ever, deals with the means of combating them. ‘The discussions 
on the medical, legal, educational, and recreational aspects of 
prevention and cure are common sense and practical. There is 
perhaps but one point with which the reviewer is not wholly i in 
- accord and that is in regard to universal military training. To 
- the writer it seems that eid raonein oF training for the eighteen- 
year-old youth will not solve all his sex and social problems, but 
_ that is what the author seems to think can be accomplished. The 
individuality of this little book lies in the fact that it is an 
- authoritative staterment of the subject, written in lucid, non- 
technical language. A. Nicott THomson, M.D. 


_ THE NERVOUS HOUSEWIFE 
_ By Abraham Myerson, M.D. - Little, Brown & Co. 
y Price $2.25; by mail of the Survey $2.45. 
_- Dr. Myerson presents the problem of many a women of today 
~ =the woman who, for one reason or another, has become dis- 
~ satisfied with things as they are, with the humdrum and monotony 
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of her every-day existence, and who, unconsciously perhaps, has 


developed various neyroses as a means of compensation. He 
“traces the development of these difficulties, their meaning in the 
life of the housewife, and states that “great forces of society and 
the nature of her life situation are mainly responsible.” 


The book is written in a free and easy style which holds the ~ 


attention of the reader and ought to be very suggestive to friends 
and relatives, as well as to the subject of the book, the nervous 
housewife herself. Dr. Myerson is to be congratulated upon 
"presenting -a subject so worthy of attention in a manner which 
cannot but appeal to the lay mind. The writer, crossing on the 
Hudson Tubes, had the book under her arm. A suburban house- 
“wife spotted it, became curious, and finally said, “Pardon me, 
- but is that a novel or a—a treatise?” 
_ “A treatise, with all the charm of a good novel.” 


ek Se A 


J. J.J 


A -‘TEXT-BOOK OF SIMPLE NURSING PROCEDURE FOR 
_ HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Amy Elizabeth Pope. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 360 pp. 

- Illustrated. Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.75. 
os Miss Pope has added this new book to a series of standard texts 
which are very widely used. It deals with the necessary nurs- 
‘ing fundamentals which every woman with household responsi- 


Datienl health care, first-aid treatment, care of children, con- 
- duct in emergencies — such as fires, and the like. A nurse of 


review this book, says: “Besides, a book by Miss Pope would 
i i need no other comment than—‘Well, here is another of Miss 
Pope’s fine books for nurses,’ and this would be no review at 
ail ” But it is a recommendation which, without going into the 
a es of this well arranged and illustrated volume, we cor- 


fter the food feat epee or : 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN A 


‘of principles and methods. Nevertheless, Professor James, 


-in England and France and shown the interrelation i in th 


_ By a former I. W. W. agitator, cordially cia 


Perhaps we may say, | 


~ A historical novel of Iceland, translated ies the Da 


bilities: should know and in addition gives adequate advice on — 


nation-wide reputation, in begging off the Survey’s request to — 


By Arnold Gesell. Yale University. ee 
Price, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, a 10. . 


THE WALL a 
By John Cournos. Contes oe Doran Ca 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.20. 

A continuation of the quasi- ~autobiographical story: ‘told 


M ask, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE. UNITED STATES — 


By Herman G. James. D. Appleton & Co. 482 ‘pp 

$3.50; by mail of the Survey, $3.75. a ee 
A comparison of even the simplest municipal fanctione in dil 
communities of the United States will show a bewildering 
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previous text-book, Municipal F unctions, is widely used, ha 
attempted and carried through with a great measure of suce 
so far as clarity of structure is concerned—a comprehensive « 
parison of organization, functions and subdivisions of loca 
ernment, their origins and tendencies as well as actual Hi 
ments. He has added an important chapter on local gov ‘a 


ment of county and city government. It is a book 1 wi fo i | 
welcomed not only by the specialist but also by the ¢ civ 
for whom an accurate, concrete knowledge of the struct 
local government is essential if his proposals for change . 
and administration are to be Ube. and in Hine wi 
general tendencies. ‘ 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT—ITS CONSERVATIVE 
TIONS AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 
By Frank Tannenbaum. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.25. 


259 PP, 


Edwin R. A. Seligman, of Columbia University. 
EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK | a. 
By Jesse Frederick Steiner. University of Chicago Pre 
“pp. Paper. Price, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.0 
THE WORKERS IN AMERICAN ‘HISTORY. Revised > 
By James O’Neal. Rand BERQet. 213 PP. Price, 
mail of the Survey, as LO. eee ee ie re 
JENNY © Soe ss ae 
By Sigrid Undset.. Alfred re Riot 
by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 
A novel of modern womanhood by one of the fore 
younger Norwegian writers, ee 
BOOKS AND FOLKS Bee 
By Edward N. Teall. G. P. Pianiars Sons. 209 pp. 
$1.75; by mail of the ‘Survey, eSieoR ; 
A “volume of friendly and informal counsel? by. th hea 
press department of the. Chautauqua Institution. Re 


THE SWORN BROTHERS te Si me 
By Gunnar Gunnarsson. Alfred A. Knoph- 340° 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.70. 


30 5 PP. - Price 
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ESSAYS IN BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION — s 
By Henry Preserved ‘Smith. Marshall Bee Co. 
Price, $2.50; by mail of the Sunvay, s 75: 


-1885- 1917 ; : 
By Homer Lapeer Morcis Cohambia 5 Udit 
in History. Longmans, Green & ‘Coz; 208 as Bi 
$2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2. 35. ee Pe. 
THE TEACHER ~ ; wes 
By F. B. Pearson. Charles Saeco Sons. 
$1.25; by mail‘of the SurvEY $1.35. Rng; 
A volume of the Vocational. Series. ~The " ie 
superintendent of public educatio vi _Ohic rin 
THE STORY OF CHAUTAUQUA |i 
By Jesse L. Hurlbut. G, P 
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be CHARLES MCCARTHY > 
‘0 THE Eprror: Kindly correct the misstatements in regard 
d|harles McCarthy of Wisconsin, in the article by Louis B.- 
Wale published i in the Survey of April 9, 1921. - 

| writing of the Legislative Reference ‘Library at Madison, 
» he says, path . which McCarthy had in 1901 conceived and 
ted. ” He also says, “He [McCarthy] originated a university 
@nsion system which projected the service of the University 
yi Visconsin throughout the remotest parts of the state.” 
/ithout in any way wishing to belittle or decry Mr. Mc- 
thy’s work in Wisconsin, the worth of which is well known, 
i ustice to the truth it is Receeeny, to. record the fact that the 


of Wisconsin were Senaceived. aad created” by Frank Avery 
tchins, secretary of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
Tisconsin’s Man of Vision, who, more than any other, gave 
whole thought and ambition to the upbuilding of -the library 
educational extension interests of Wisconsin. 

| ; Mary, Sruart Foster. 
fadison, Wis. 


"0 THE fe The final draft of my article in the SURVEY 
\Charles McCarthy was submitted by me to John B. Andrews 
| F. W. MacKenzie, both Wisconsin men intimate with its 
Biirs... They approved its statements of fact from their per- 
@al knowledge; and I am leaving it to their authoritative pens 
answer Miss Foster’s. comments upon it. 


Be, ee ie 4 Louis B. Wee. 
Yew York city. : 


|\Co THE Eprror: es response to your inquiry concerning my 
: ollection as a former Wisconsin man as to the relative con- 
eens of Charles McCarthy and Frank- Hutchins to the 
ablishment of the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library 
it the University Extension System of Wisconsin, let me say 
proud of the fact that both men in this connection ren- 
led great service to the state. Any quibble at-this time sug- 
‘ts an extension into. the intellectual field of the age-long dis- 
‘e common in the field of mechanics _as to just who makes the- 
ger contribution and who is the more useful person after 
=the man who is. early i in thinking up some new kind of me- 
cal device or the one who comes along a little later and 


really work. From my personal knowledge and without dis- 
‘aging the admirable, suggestive work of Mr. Hutchins, 
Jiarles McCarthy was preeminently the’ man who made the 
isconsin Legislative Reference Library and the man who 
sed to function effectively the idea of university extension in 


consin. As a foremost Wisconsin citizen, who for many 


“Of course the idea of the university extension was not orig- 
nated either _by Mr. Hutchins or by Mr. McCarthy. The uni- 
versity extension had been tried and had failed. What Mr. 
eCarthy did was to bring out a new plan for making it ef- 
fective in the University of Wisconsin. He gave all possible 
eredit to Mr. Hutchins and they doubtless worked it ‘out to- 
gether. Mr, Hutchins was at that time doing an admirable 
of work in promoting debating clubs throughout the state, 
think it was McCarthy who worked out the plan of a 
separate department in the university and then set the FOTEES, 
at work which finally. brought it about.” — 
a , RN, B. _ANpREWs. 
*Yurk city, § : : STE: : : 


J 
et 


I ) THE Eprror: ‘During the years from 1904 to 1916—as a 
tiversity student, as assistant secretary of the Milwaukee Mer- 
lants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, as university editor and 
Bere: editor of La Follette’s Weekly—I was interested in 


Reese Extension Division in 1907. At the sante time I was 
friend of Frank Hutchins—a noble soul and man of vision, 

J ‘university extension with him frequently. I - 
Id distress both- if they could know that an 


4 changing, modifying and strengthening the contraption makes 


-s has been deeply interested i in both ventures, recently wrote: 


i Sarthy’s: activities and participated in many of them, espe-- 
' in the legislative campaign. which led to the creation of the 


compe has. bee ae to 1 raise a POStEMGNCERT isgue: as to edie a 


x due either for achievements in the wide field of popular edu= ~ z 


“cation in which both were pioneers. 
Mr. Wehle is correct in his reference to- McCarthy as creator 
SE the Legislative Reference Library and originator of the uni- #5 


_ versity extension system in Wisconsin. Neither Hutchins nor 


McCarthy originated the idea of library assistance to unschooled : 
legislators or the idea of university extension. But before Mc- os 
Carthy’s inventive mind was turned upon them, the one was a _ 
non-functioning curiosity in one or two states and the other a te 
desultory ‘ ‘chautauqua” arrangement for sending university. pro- 
-fessors out to give. lectures to more or less casual and: curious 
community groups. It was McCarthy who designed and car- ~ 
“ried through the Legislative Reference Library as it was es- 

tablished in 1901 and the University Extension Division as it — 
‘came into being in 1907—both institutions created with such — 
skill and so correctly devised to function and expand that they < 
were both immediately copied in many other states. ‘ 

Eminent investigators and students of government, notably 

Lord Bryce, have for years given unqualified recognition to Mc. 

Carthy as the creator of the reference library. There is a wealth | 
of testimony and documentary evidence (some of which I have — 
just drawn upon to refresh my‘memory) that will be available — 
to McCarthy’s biographer who will have space to demonstrate _ 
-as well as to afirm. He will of course not overlook the resolution 
‘unanimously adopted by the Wisconsin legislature to have Mc- 


€arthy’s body lie in state at the capitol. ‘“Wisconsin’s famous 


system of part-time day continuation schools and the university 

extension,” the resolution states, “must always stand as monu- 

ments to the boy whose whole education was a part-time con- 

‘tinuation school education forced from ill adapted schools and 

reluctant authorities.” Freperick W. MacKeEnzir. 
New York city. 


‘Hospitals a 
: | and : 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the latest 
medical and social practice. 

Advice on plone and operating problems made See 
able through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU — 

OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 

289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Recreation Training School of Chicago 
(Successor to Recreation Dept. 
‘Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy) 
One year course in Recreation and 
New School of Dramatics and Pageantry 


800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) Chicago 


WE are consultants in the preparation of — 
appeal literature, with our own artists, writers, 
typographers and printing plant. EVERETT 
CURRIER LIMITED, 27 East319St., NewYork — 


OOK - BINDING well done, with good materials, and gold ‘cuore ‘ 

B Survey—N atl. et thee ic agazine and other < 
eriodicals, $1.6 

ees BOOK- *BINDERY, 114 Bat. 138th St., New ‘York ity 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, spatcicas of 
* bates. Expert, scholarly service. AuTHOR’S RESEARCH 
e ied 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. ; 


COMMENTS « on our ‘PRAGUE ISSUE 


From the chairman of the department of sociology of a ‘middle 
western college: 

You are to be congratulated on the Prague number. It was 
-awfully well gotten up. You hit the Czech atmosphere, and it 
is a valuable piece of work. 

From a prominent New York business man, a member of 
boards of management of several social service institutions, in- 
- terested in progressive measures of social reform, we have the 
- following: 

I am exceedingly interested in the Prague copy of the SURVEY 
and, have read the articles with much pleasure. I shall take 
pleasure in preserving this copy which does you much credit. 

The Prague number has been enthusiastically received at the 
Czecho-Slovak Legation at Washington. The following extracts 
record the satisfaction of the Embassy officials. One writes: 

Allow me to express our heartiest thanks for the great care 
‘which you have given to the editing and publishing of ‘this 
splendid number, which, I am sure, will largely contribute 
toward making our country and the American work in Czecho- 

_ Slovakia better known in this country and abroad. 

Another says? 

; We all are happy and pleased with the special number of the 
_ SURVEY. ... 1am sure that all Czecho-Slovaks will like it. 
It is indeed a splendid thing you have done. 


A Czecho-Slovak member of the staff of the Young Women ay 


Christian Association working at Ellis Island expresses her 
- appreciation: 

: I wish to thank you very much for the copies of the wonder- 
ful Czecho-Slovak number of the Survey which you so kindly 
sent me. I know that this number will delight-the Czechs both 
‘in this country and perhaps even more abroad where they feel 
the great need for the sort of publicity which the SuRVEY gives 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic in this very wonderful and perfectly 
gotten up number. 

The director of the Department of Surveys and Exhibits of the 

Russell Sage Foundation writes the Survey: 

I think the Prague number very interesting and excellent in- 
deed, both its articles and illustrations. Ive just had to secure 
a few extra copies to distribute among friends, who, I am sure, 

_ will like to see it. 
The issue has elicited these words of commendation from a 


oe of the staff of the Y. W. C. A.: 


fe It [the Prague issue] passes expectations, but in addition it 
furnishes satisfaction as-an artistic piece of work and as a solid 
resource of research facts. People have been most enthusiastic 
_ over the general make-up of the issue. 
The Prague’ number has so pleased the editor of a leading 
American liberal weekly that he writes: 
You’ve certainly done yourself proud on your Prague issue. 
It is amazingly good. I congratulate you on it. 
A member of the staff of the Russell Sage Foundation says: 
. I have looked through its [the Prague issue’s] pages 
more ‘than once, and I went to register the pleasure you have 
- given me in the artistic (beautiful) handling of this material. 
“You have shown a thorough appreciation in the selection, ar- 
rangement and method of printing the illustrative matter, and 
relating it all to the text. It is a delight to see social: subjects 
_ beautifully treated. 
A leading Czecho-Slovak artist in this country expresses his 
approval thus: 
oe: consider it the most valuable, because most comprehensive, 
presentation of the subject out in print. 
‘The Advocate of Peace, official organ of the American Peace 
- Society, congratulates the SurvEY upon its “Prague number.” 
It says of this issue: 
~The Survey gives to its readers in Bs number not a series 
PaO: quotations from the findings by Dr. Masaryk’s committee - 
_ [the Y. W. C. A. committee which made the social survey of 
Prague], but a series of illuminating explanatory articles. ... 
; _ Photographic reproductions enable the reader to get vivid.im- 
i pressions of this new republic born of the war. The enthu- 
-siasm, the intelligence, the art of these Bohemian and Slo- 
-vakian peoples are here graphically set forth. Our purpose in 
calling attention to this particular issue, however, lies in the 
_ fact that we have here an illustration of what journalism might 
well undertake on a much larger scale in all the countries. 
oa, PRe SURVEY has given to us here a- sample of applied educa- 
_ tion in matters international which is both interesting and 
S significant. 


_ his going to Louisville Mr. Street was circulation manager ¢ 


pe. F RANKLIN- HOUSTON, fosen secretary: 
agriculture and also former secretary of the treasury, — 
accepted the chairmanship of the board of trustees of ~ 
National Child Labor Committee. Mr. Houston  succe 
Felix Adler, who has served as head of the committee since 
inception seventeen years ago. Although Dr. Adler’s resig 
tion came because of the pressure of personal affairs he y 
remain as member emeritus of the board. Mr. Houston bri 
considerable prestige to the organization not only because “¢\) 
the important cabinet positions which he has held but also 

cause, as former president of the University of Texas, as 
economist, and as a student of vocational education and ch 
welfare, he possesses experience admirably fitting him for 
position. As an authority _upon rural life, Mr. Houston 
be of particular service in the enlarging scope of the work. . 

In accéepeting his position Mr. Houston said in part: 
doubt very much remains to be done in cities and especially 
more crowded parts and in intensive forms of industry, bu 
have been impressed with the fact that so far as the chi 
concerned, the rural districts probably offer the greatest 
for service jand the greatest Sol for well-considered: and hi 
ful action.’ 

LWOOD. STREET, ne of the Welfare League 

Louisville, has gone to St. Louis this month to become e 
tive secretary of the St. Louis’ Central Council of So 
Agencies. Although this is said to be the oldest counci 
social agencies in the country with ten years’ history of effec 
service bckind it, it has never had a full-time executive sec 
tary. Aside from New York and Chicago, St. Louis is 
largest city in the country which has never had a financial 
eration. It is understood that one of the purposes in enga 
Mr. Street is to ascertain the desirability of conducting a ~ 
financial campaign for interested agencies, and, if senti 
seems to be sufficiently strong for this move, to engage in joi 
finance in addition to the other functions of the council. — 

The St. Louis Central Council of Social Agencies inclu 
seventy organizations engaged in charitable, philanthropic a 
social work, ‘supported in whole or in part by voluntary. cont 
butions. It is estimated that the combined need m contributior 
is close to $2,000,000 annually. 

Mr. Street went to Louisville in November, 1917, to assist 
organizing the Welfare League, a financial federation. One 
the leading features of the work of the league has been a cor 
tinuous program of educational publicity. The year precedir 


“e 


the Survey. Before that he was assistant secretary of the} 
Cleveland Federation for Charity and Philandteey now the’ 
Cleveland Community Fund. 4 
ORNELL UNIVERSITY has secured in its meee presiden F. 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, one who has made notable con- 
tributions in the fields of ‘education; health and social service, 
Dr. Farrand’s biggest contribution to the field of public heal 
was his work as the executive secretary of the National Tube 
culosis Association, then the National Association for the Stud 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, a position which he held fo 
eight years. As the first directing head of the association, — 
Farrand was largely responsible for carrying it through its de 
velopmental period when many of the state and local associ 
tions were formed. He urged at that time the coordination © 
national health agencies, a movement which is now swinging so 
rapidly into line with the formation of the National Health 
Council and the Child Health Council. In 1917, he ' was s 
to. France by the International Health Board .% 
Dr. Farrand has been chairman of the central committee of 
the American Red Cross during two of the most critical years, 
of its history—the transition period from a war to a peace basis | 
and the inauguration of a permanent Red Cross program. 
J PON the completion of his two years’ leave of ‘shieen 
from Yale University granted in order that he might or: 
ganize the activities of the Commonwealth Fund, Max -Farra 
returns to the university to his position as professian 
He will be succeeded by Barry Smith, director of th 
Information Bureau. Geddes Smith of the staff of 
becomes the new director of that organization. 
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_ EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


“AND 


4 PUBLIC SCHOOL POLICY 
By ARNOLD. GESELL — 


Professor of Child Hygiene and Director of University ree 
Clinic, Yale University 


Based on a study of actual conditions 
- Price $1.00 ~ 
“Yale 2 University Press ‘New Haven and New York. 


PRODUCING AMATEUR 
~ ENTERTAINMENTS 


By HELEN FERRIS, Author of “Girls Clubs’. 


A book of stunts, musical numbers, with valuable suggestions for 
planning all kinds of programs and putting them on and over. 
: ease taal in the Camp, the Club and wherever entertainments 
| are in order, 


a $1.50. Order through the Survey or direct oom 
EP, PurTON ‘& CO., 681 5th Av., N. Y. 


L Agatn in May 

MAIN STREET 

. By Sinclair Lewis — 

was the best selling book in 


America, 23rd large printing, 

$2. OQ... 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. 
- Already — ain May > : : 


_ THE BRIMMING CUP 

By Dorothy Canfield 

was the second best selling 
‘book in America, 

4th. large printing, ~- $2. OQ... 
Harcourt, ‘Brace & Co.,, N.Y. 


SOCIAL DECAY 
AND REGENERATION 


CR. Austin Fi reeman 


‘ 


“Whatever we Bropone to do about it, here, certainly is 
a book which shows what a Machine Age actually 
means, and will help us to realize along what road our 
civilization is at. ‘present moving. To-day, when, as 
never before, there is so bitter a sense of disillusion- 
|| ment, there may be many to heed the truths so clearly 
i and so uncompromisingly set forth.”—Havelock Ellis. 


ee $5.00 at all bookstores — 
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INVEST YOUR DAYLIGHT SAVING 


were: Books are che Best of All Investments — Try Thee 


Best Sellers 


Among 100 books on The Survey table at the 
National Conference of Social Work in Mil- 
waukee, the following were most in demand : 


W. H. Burger, Boy Behavior—$1.25 
Modern psychological thought and research applied in a non- 
- technical manner to work with boys. 


Richard C. Cabot, Social Work—$2.00 
A perennial standard for all branches of social service, by the 
professor of social ethics at Harvard and the founder of medical 
social service. 


Cleveland Recreation Survey—seven volumes Gave 
$3.50 


A full report of the comprehensive aude of recreation in all its 
phases made under the Cleveland Foundation. 


Michael M. Davis, Jr., Immigrant Health and the Com-— 


munity—$2.50 
The latest volume in the Americanization Studies, under the 
‘direction of Allen T. Burns for the Carnegie Corporation. 


Gertrude L. Farmer, Form of Records for Hospital Social 
Work—$1.50 


Hospital social case records worked out from fifteen years ex- 
perience. Ready September. Orders taken now. 


. Raymond B, Fosdick, American Police Systems—$2.00 
Based on a careful "personal study of the “police problem in all 
the more important cities of the United States. 


Franklin Chase Hoyt, Quicksands of Youth—$1.75 
‘Charmingly written, revealing stories of youngsters who have 
_ come before Judge Hoyt i in the New York City Children’s Court. 


Will Irwin, The Next War—$1.50 
An arraignment of the consequences of war written at the re- 
quest of a group of men including Herbert Hoover who had a 
long look behind the curtains in wartime. 


Sophie Irene Loeb, Everyman’s Child—$2.00 


By the president of the Board of Child Welfare of New York 


City. 

Herbert A. Miller and Robert E. Park; Old World Traits 

Transplanted—$2.50 

A discussion of the basic problems of nationalization: the fusion 
of Old World memories, habits of thought and customs with 
’ American points of view ‘and aims, One of the Americanization 
Series. 

Proceedings of the International Conference of Women 

’ Physicians—six volumes (paper)—$3.00 

A full report of an epoch-making conference of women from 
every country held under the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. 


Julia Houston Railey, Show “Down—$2. 00 
A novel based on the author’s experiences as a social reformer 
in Arkansas. 


Ada Sheffield, Social Case History —$1.00 
A new landmarie in the profession of social case work by a 
recognized authority. Russell Sage Foundation Publications. 


Elwood Street, System and Sympathy in Giving—$1.00 
Latest in the National Social Science Series, by the director of 
the St. Louis Central Council of Social Agencies, formerly of 
the Louisville and Cleveland Welfare Federations. 


Whiting Williams, What’s on the Worker’s Mind—$2.50 
Unique, first-hand testimony by the vice- -president and personnel 
manager of a steel company who donned overalls and earned his 
way as a day laborer. 


Any or all of these books will bd sent, POST- 


AGE FREE, on paid-in-advance orders to The 
Survey; mention this advertisement. 


. THE SURVEY 
112 East 19th Street, New York 


aia es Plsose mention The Survey when. writing to advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED -ADVERTIS 


RATES: Display: advertisements, 35 cents per agate line, 14 ‘lines the 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or - box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts on four or more 


_ Winslow Johnson, Edinboro 
Edinboro, Fa. ae 


ee 


consecutive insertions, 


Address Aavoeuse: 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer 
and employee: housekeepers, matrons, dieti- 
tians, secretaries, governesses, attendants, 
mothers’ helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


SOCIAL WORKERS, Industrial Nurses, 
Secretaries, Dietitians, Matrons, Cafeteria 
Managers, Miss Richards, Providence, R.I. 
oe 5, East Side. Boston Office. 


JEWISH Secial Service Bureau of Chicago 
wants a worker with legal aid training and 
experience. Apply te Superintendent, stat- 
ing age, education, training, experience and 
salary expected,180e Selden Street. 


WANTED: Young women to care for 
convalescent crippled children for hospital 
in country; nursing experience not neces- 
sary; playground, settlement, or kindergar- 
ten experience desirable. 3887 SURVEY. 


WANTED: for September 15th, case 
worker, New York. Must have experience 
ae in family work, Apply 3906 SurvEY. 


WANTED: Trained social worker as 

Director of Community center, Jewish, de- 

_ tails upon application. Mrs. Raphael Levy, 
3005 Monument Ave., Richmond, Va. 


THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES in a 
Pennsylvania City of one hundred thousand 
“population wishes to engage a district visi- 
tor who has sufficient training and experi- 
‘ence to make her eligible for promotion 

. within a few months to the position of case 
supervisor. Salary as visitor, $125.00 per 
month, 3907 SuRVEY. 
Susp ; 


WANTED: Worker to carry out child 


Association. Experience in school nursing or 
- nutrition work desirable but not essential. 

Opportunity for one interested in succeeding 
_ to executive position. 3905 SURVEY. 


- WOMAN of refinement and culture, pre- 

ferably Jewish, to take charge of a group of 
children in model cottage orphanage outside 
of New York City. Good salary, excellent 
opportunity. Address stating age, education, 
eetperience. 3910 SURVEY. 


fe WANTED: September first, if possible, 
a middle-aged and competent woman, former 
social worker or nurse preferred, to share 


4 housekeeper at reasonable salary. Write for 
interview in New York City to A. G. CBs 
a High St, yeh Plains, New York, 


THE SURVEY 


in institutional positions, anywhere in the 


health program of a county Tuberculosis — 


every privilege of pleasant home in family ~ 
of two in return for service as working- _ 


Please 


YOUNG WOMAN with broad 
_and experience, including executive 
hospital social-service, desires change. 
able after September 15th. ee om 


~ 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


Graduate Nurses and Dietitians 


WANTED: Superintendents of Nurses; 
Assistant Superintendents; Surgical, General 
Duty, Supervising, Schoo], Welfare and Pub- 
lic Health Nurses; Dietitians. If\interested 


SOCIAL SERVICE EXECUTIVE, 
enced in organization, publicity, finan 
research in the East, Middle West an 
Coast; will be available shone 3913 S 


United States, write for interesting free book. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Pees 30 os 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Se js 


bat ; INSTITUTIONAL CHEF. Racial 
TEACHERS WANTED ‘perienced, past middle age, good health 


habits, desires institutional position; ste 
chef, café manager. References. 3915 SUR 


__ INSTITUTIONAL CHEF 


7 


TEACHERS WANTED. for public and = - — 
ptivate schools, colleges and universities—all : Sr tae oa 
over the country. Ernest oe, Steger Build- FARMING FOR WEE FOLE 
ing, Chicago. : Ca ae 
Young Farmers Pa Fa tte 

; 3. to 9s he 

will find congenial tile 3 
and pleasures nie 7 

‘Three Orchards, Wilton, Conn, 
wal MRS. S. M. SWING 


merec 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE, young’ woman with ten — 
years’ experience in settlement, case and 
public health work, desires connection. 3894 
SURVEY. 


ITALIAN speaking woman, experienced — 
in settlement work, wishes welfare or case 
work in New York City, 3903 SuRVEY. 


wed at 


= STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc, * 
wanted for publication. Submie Mss, 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, © 


MAN of exceptional experience in edi- 
terial, literary and publicity work, fluent 
writer and speaker, seeks connection where 
these qualifications and bread social outlook — 
will find expression. 3855 SURVEY. 


YOUR REAL ESTATE 


=} “Moral: Luck lies 
YOUNG MAN (married), seven years of a in the third venture 
experience, desires an executive position in - 
boys’ welfare work, or asa ‘physical director. - 


3909 SURVEY. 


In making a real estate transfer thera 
-are three necessary promotion factors4 
1, The Owner ess 
<2. The Buyer pas 2 

3+ The Connecting Link 


In the experience of a "Saar. ad 
-vertiser from whom we quote below))| 
the SuRvEY has ably filled the third) F 
| Tequirement—the Connecting - Lit ‘ r 
between owner and buyer. al: 


“The ad brought me a rich — 
- harvest. I sold my neigh- 
bor’s house and received a 
commission of $200 for it 
and probably rented another — 
~~ neighbor’s cottage for which © 
a shall receive only good will. « 


Rates, 25c an agate line, 14 lines | 
the inch. Discounts on sik 2 or mor 
insertions, = 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
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~ THE SURVEY 
12 East 19 St. Ne 
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YOUNG WOMAN with experience in 
family case work, desires position in child _ 
welfare work, October ist, vicinity of Phila-_ 
delphia preferred. 3908 SURVEY. - 


/ 


A YOUNG MAN desires a Position to 
take charge of boys. Has had experience | 
both in social and institutional work. Avail- 

able first of September. Best of references. — 
3889 SURVEY.. - - ears 


UNIVERSITY teaching, man, successful 
experience, textbook writer, specialized: in. 
modern economic problems, economic psy- — 
chology, labor. problems, business adminis- 
tration. 3911 SURVEY. es - : 


RESEARCH MAN, trained in community 
organization, publicity and social work; 
wide experience in organizing and conduct- 
ing business and social investigations, avail- 
able for part or full time Eee 3914 
SuRVEY. 


mention The Survey when ‘coriting to advertisers. 


American Ascodatien: of Social Workers 
eset National Social Workers Exchange). 


130 East 22 Street, New York City 
_. has 307 positions open. 
including the following: 


Head of Welfare Federation in western 
city. Salary $5,000 


“fifty” cents: @ line, four we 
unchanged throughout - month, 


} *Occgaional Papers’? : : 
or Werex-Day ReELicrous ‘Epucamion. 
an E. Richardson. : 
to “Occasional Papers’’ previously issued: / 
EPUCATION AS A Vocation. By Norman — = 
rdson, ney 
IRRICULUM OF Re1iciovs- Epucation. By 
‘Herbert Betts, i 


Rexicrous | Instrucrron. mare Toba Director Social Seriiée Department, large 
‘Stout. ae teaching ‘hospital, important position. 
MUNITY TRAINING Scroon. 


By Frank 
bben. % = 


ice, each, net 15 cents postpande 
] blished by The Abingdon Press, 
50 Fifth Avenue, New York City. ; 


Experienced executive for tuberculosis 
~ society. Also medical director without 
children, for tuberculosis sanatorium. 


District Secretary, large eastern Charity 
_ Organization Society. Ability to train 
‘and interest in development of case- 
“work technique desired. 


Family case workers, trained, ‘at least one 
| year’s good experience, . for large cities 
| of West, New England, New. York 
— State, ete. Salary $1,500. 
| State Supervisor for child- -placing work, 
‘|~ South. 
Superintendent of small children’s insti- 
tution. New England, 
Settlement positions, including head resi- 
-dents, recreational director. 
WORKERS AVAILABLE AND RECOMMENDED 


| Man, 30, three years’ executive experi- 
Pence, child-welfare agency large east- 
- ern city. 


| Man, experienced public health and fam- 


ily case work societies, South and New 
England. 


Woman, graduate School of Social Work, | 
‘experience in child welfare and public 
“health work. Salary $3,000. 


| Young man, settlement head aorker or 
assistant in large settlement. 


| Young woman, college graduate, settle- 
ment. assistant. 

Tue EXcHANGE is a cooperative or- 
ganization which charges no fees. It 
offers its services toward filling any 
position in social work or finding po- 
sitions for social workers who are 
seeking a change. 


‘EDITH SHATTO KING, Manager 


Facts. ies: aici ehyr Page. ~No. it of 
lanity and Industry Series. Concrete data 
rning industrial problems ‘and proposed 
ons. A 12,000 word summary. 32 pages. 
ible for personal study, discussioti groups, 
|forums, adult Bible classes.’ Geo. H. Dora: 
Yew York city. Price, 10. cents. 


Reve Gcoovenea IN Brack? Adareoete to 
and employees, by Wallace M. hort, 
of Sioux City, Ta. Price, 50 cents. 


Hearn anv Sanitation “STANDARDS IN 
by Louis I. Harris, M.D., Dr, P. H.. 
Bureau of Preventable- Diseases, De- 
nent of Health, City of New York: No. 1, — 
rvey of the Schools by Teachers. Pub- 
the Teachers Union of the City. yt 
k, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York,” N. 
= mae. 12 ‘cents. -_ 


; a cents sath: 50 or. more copies, 7 eae 
‘ The- Paulist beat 126. West rag cea 
ork City 


Sat 


1c Reruses ho. Pay.) iditotials val the : 
Herald on the railroad and building situ- 
by F. Lauriston Bullard. .15,000 sold be- 
ublication, Price, 50. cents, “Marshall 
On, 212 Summer st., ‘Boston. pe 


Complete free Rees cnariod: on re- 
y FF. asc easton - Park 5 ener 


TION Lr TERATURE ota on ee ae ‘the 
al Liberal Immigration eases, ane 116, | 
FE, New. seme Ear: ee ae 


ai — el 


cents a kine. ae puenihe finn. esti inser: 
copy unchanged throughout ‘the month. 


nna, supplies rerniatied: fexded by 

foreign communities. Legislation, 
t education, international pepiacts, foreign- 
wage press cemments. Monthly. 1.50 8 
‘Womans ‘Press, 600 een: 3 venue, 
=, City, fi 


ital Surial ‘Pervice; datnty: $3. 00 a year; _ 
under the auspices of the Hospits! _ 
- Service Association of New York Rail 
; East 728 ‘Street, New Yor 


FOR SALE 


- BALL BEARING HAND TRUCK in Ax 
condition, for office use. Apply, The SURVEY, 
‘112 oe 19 street, New Tork 


“* 


i ae eer quarterly; $2.00 ‘a year; pub- 
oe a “National | Committee for Mental 
1 a Sere die at New York, 


= 


2 gy ane for chasers 


eae .08 year; blish- 
ag eS oe per 3 pu 
_ Movements, 


SuRVEY “follews up.” 


‘The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 


ms) ; < ahs : ; 
| TI enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. 


THE BOOK Brae 
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- CALENDAR OF 
CONFERENCG ES — 


Items for the next’ calendar should reach ina 


Survey before August 9. 


FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION. 
Sept. 8-11. Bishop Paul Jones, 
ave. New York city. 


Belmar, N. J. 
108 Lexington 


Municiparitins, Leacur of Iowa Sioux City, Ia. 
Aug. 17-19. 


Oren Forum Natrona, Counen. 
Y. Aug. 16-26. George W. 
Little Building, Boston, 


EpucaTIONAL, CoNFERENCE, Pan-Pacirre. Monolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands. Aug. 11-21, A. H. Ford, 
Pan-Pacific Union, Honolulu. ; 


Mississippr VatiEy ConreRENCE 


TUBERCULOSIS, 
Sept. 12, 13, 14... Harry 


on. Cedar Point, O. 


E. Roulfs, Ohio Public Health Assn., 836 sSaes 


Fourth st., Columbus, O. 


A RECENT statement in the Survey that 
there is little good fiction for Negro readers 
in which characters of their race are depicted 
as worthy men and women is borne out by a 
compilation of books, pamphlets and maga- 


zines in the colored department of the Louis-— 


ville Free Public Library which has just 
been published. Biography is more strongly 
represented. This department for Negroes 
has eighty circulation centers, most of them 
in schools, and provides rooms for social ac- 
tivities in the colored branches. 


A GROWING number and variety of wel- 
fare organizations have combined annually, 
since 1919, in Honolulu, for a joint member- 
ship. drive and financial campaign. The 
Chamber of Commerce which initiated this 
cooperative effort also attempts in other ways 
to bring the city’s social work and institu- 
tions closer to the every-day interests of the 
community. Through its Charities and So- 
cial Welfare Committee it is promoting legis- 


lation, especially on behalf of children, and ~ 
interchanges of experience and knowledge ; 


between the agencies. 


UNDER the terms of the Sterling sedition 


bill, favorably reported by the Senate Judi- — 


ciary Committee, the wartime provisions of 
the Espionage Law are repealed and the 
Sedition Law of 1917 is restored, with the 
addition of a clause subjecting to loss of 
citizenship and deportation naturalized citi- 


zens found guilty of seditious acts or utter- 


ances, 


KATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY asks that 
all contributions for her Russian-Carpathian 
‘Internats” be sent to A. A. Beskida, presi- 


dent of the school fund, Civil Administration, — 
Samet Karpato-Russ, Czecho-Slovakia, 
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Michael Mz. Davis, assisted by Miss = tc Cr i we 


_ specialized training for hospitl: cecal service 
_ Opportunities for field work. 


Criminology 


Child Welfare — 


Social Investigation - 
_ amily Case Work 


